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WOMEN’S DRESSES. 


BY MRS. R. B. GLEASON. 


Oh, my Nora’s gown for me, $ 

That floats as wild as mountain breezes, 
Leaving every beanty free 
To sink or ewoll, as heaven pleasca.—-Moons, 
In the Feb. No. of your Journal, some of the | 
inconveniences and unhealthful tendencies of our 
present style of dress were portrayed, with the 
intention of leaving it to the ingenuity of those 
whe saw the evils, and seeing wished to shun, 3 
to individually invent a better mode. | 
But as some of the readers of that article have 
politely asked for some more specific directions 
how to remedy existing fault, the writer begs 
leave to reply by the same medium through ; 
which the suggestions were made which gave rise 
to the queries, and thus save repetition by pen 
and tongue. You know we Yankees love “amaz- ` 
ingly to economize.” No doubt you find many, 
who, in like manner, wish to further their own in- 
terest or ease under the mantle of contributors to : 


the Journal. To own the truth, pays half,” it is 


> “Dame Fashion“ as the true guide. 


© another.” 


said; and as you furnish your publications at what 
seems like “half price,” we infer you are used to 
working for “half pay ;” though it is to be hoped 
that it comes in a more substantial, useable form 
than the above. 

To denounce a present system is usually vastly 
easier than to recommend a better; so it is much 
easier for me to point out what is 5 wrong 
in the present mode of dress, than to describe what 
would be perfectly right. 

Having bestowed little thought on the subject 
of dress, save as a matter of health, convenience, 
and economy of time, the writer feels inadequate 
to dwell on it in reference to elegance. Though 
a point well worthy of attention, a busy life re- 
plete with other cares and duties more pressing or 
more congenial to her taste, has kept this quite 
out of mind. We have an innate love of the beau- 
tiful, the tasteful; and for the gratification and 
cultivation of this love, earth furnishes multiplied 
resources. But we should always strive to wed 
beauty to utility; when this cannot be done, if the 
former can survive the lack of so needful a “help- 
meet” let her “lead a single life,” never strive to 
unite her to that which is hurtful to the physical, 
mental, or moral being. Now as to dress, most 
women, (and many men too, only we won't mention 
it), have had no mind of their own as to what is 
beautiful in dress, but have taken the dictates of 
With all due 
deference to one who has been so long in author- 
ity, I must say she rules if not with a “rod of 


iron,“ with splints, pads, and bands, to the great 


discomfort of her subjects; leading directly to 
imbecility of body and brain. While we “study 
for those things which make for peace” we should 
also look for “those whereby one may edify 
To rebel is better than to yield certain 
rights. There is a point beyond which forbear- 
ance is no longer a virtue. We have long since 
passed that point, as respects allegiance to the 
empress in question. Thousands have died, and 
thousands more have been made infirm for life 
under her senseless and arbitrary reign. 

First among woman's rights” is her right to 
dress in accordance to the dictates of health, the 
state of her purse, her employment, &e To do 


this, we must in many respects be singular, and 


— 
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few of us are ready to bear the criticism which 
singularity brings, unless shielded from its sting 
by a sense of duty. Few, save those who study 
and listen reverently to the voice of physical law, 
as the voice of God, will have the moral courage 
to dress in accordance with its commands. 

The increase of comfort, the diminution of sick- 
ness which a better style of dress promises, will 
induce but few women to brave the world’s 
scorn, unless convinced of the sinfulness of their 
present custom, and their moral obligation to in- 
vent and adopt a better. 

I have written thus much on this point, because 
conviction of this can alone form the true basis 
for a reformation; and because when the few sug- 
gestions as to change in dress which are to follow 
are read, one will say how queer a body would 
look in such a rig; another how ungenteel, and a 
third, why I had rather be sick than suffer the 
mortification of being so grossly singular. All re- 
garding it a truism that a woman “may as well be 
out of the world as out of the fashion.” 

First, then, let bodice waists and their extensors 
be among the things that were. Never admit 
genteel company, fashionable gatherings, or church 
going asa plea for recalling them from the oblivion 
to which they should be consigned. Let the 256 
bones in the human frame suffice, without borrow- 
ing any from the dwellers in the mighty deep; 
use no splints to make your form fit your dress; 
but make your dress to fit your form, unless un- 
fortunately it is already distorted; if so, leave 
plenty of room to invite the depressed, compress- 
ed members to resume their rightful position. 
Great changes may be made in the shape and size 
of the body, even after it has arrived at what is 
termed maturity, by active, muscular exercise, 
when clad in apparel which offers no restraint. 
Many ladies at our Cure have been induced to 
wear only loose dresses for many weeks, and they 
have been greatly surprised at the change in their 
forms, Shoulders thrown back, making the chest 
broader; flouting ribs thrown out, abdomen more 
rotund, &. 

By loose dresses, not those so misnamed, with 
tight backs and lining in front, laced closely, hav- 
ing long points and whalebones, the outside only , 
being loose, giving the semblance of ease without 
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the substance, but some form of sack or double 
gown, which is a loose dress in truth, outside and 
in. Persons who have worn these for a time, 
taking much active exercise meanwhile, find that 
dresses which they once wore with comfort, as 
they thought, now give them great discomfort. 

The truth is women have been so long bound, 
that they are quite unconscious of the fetters they 
wear in the shape of apparel; yea, even think 
them needful to hold themselves together. Hence 
many say I can’t sit up straight without a tight 
dress, feel all gone at the stomach, it seems as 
though I should fall adi to pieces, £e. 

The reason for this is, they have depended on 
foreign support till they have lost the ability to 
support themselves. The muscles about the chest 
have been so long out of use, that they have lost 
their wonted power, which will be gradually re- 
gained, by being brought into activity. 

Strength in any direction is not gotten by 
waiting for, but by working for. If tight dresses 
were needed to keep the form upright, why are 
not the aborigines of this country crooked as rain- 
bows? On the contrary, when we wish a compari- 
son for the erect, we say straight as an Indian.” 
Infinite wisdom has not left our powers so incom- 
plete as “worldly wisdom” seems to indicate. 

Another sad fault in woman’s clothing, is its lack 
of adaptation in make, and material, to the varied 
seasons of the year. To be sure we have “ mulls,” 
“lawns,” and the like, by wholesale,” for sum- 
mer; and in winter such a display of fur, that one 
might well imagine all the animals of the cold re- 
gions were minus their skins; and precious little 
comfort do they bring the wearer, in comparison 


to what they might. 
Every lady’s wardrobe is supplied with “thin 


dresses” of a material thin enough, ’tis true; but to 
the waiet is a thick lining well filled with whale- 
bones and cotton, and made so snug as to shut out 
all air save what passes through the pores of the 
cloth. The arms, that part of the body which can 
best bear the burden of excessive clothing, is all 
that is left free and cool, being clad in a thin 
sleeve, and perchance that a short one. 

Beneath the thin flowing skirt are a load of 
thick ones, often oppressive, both because of their 
excessive weight, and the heat induced. It may 
seem untimely to denounce these, as they are 
now off the stage,” but so fickle are Fashion’s 
edicts, that no knowing but they may be recalled 
ere this “shall go to press.” 

During warm weather some form of sack dress 
or a similar style, should be worn, which will allow 
a free circulation of air between the clothing and 
skin, thus making the wearer comfortable for the 
time being, rendering the cutaneous circulation 
free, the skin healthful, so that it will endure 
changes of temperature with less liability to a 
chill, and require much less clothing to secure 
warmth in winter. Those who will pass a sum- 
mer thus clad, will be delighted to find how snug 
and warm they feel when cold weather returns, in 
a dress with a close waist, without their accustom- 
ed flannel wrapper. The “short sack,” “Jenny 
Lind,” “ pardessus,” or whatever one is pleased to 
call that sort of jacket, were really quite a blessing 
which many seemed not to know how to enjoy; 


wearing them in summer over a tight waist | 
5 
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as a matter of ornament, when they would have 
been one of great comfort if worn with a skirt 
only. 

These sack dresses, of whatever shape, which all 
as agree are so becoming for a morning gown, are 
now ungenteel indeed when one is dressed up,” 
| as it is called. But I see no other way than that 
ö those of us who look for comfort and health, must 
| 


wear them still, unless our own ingenuity can in- 
vent something more tasteful, and equally com- 
fortable ; if so, then adopt it. 

In cold weather, a close waist for some persons, 
and on some occasions, is better; but then it should 
be so loose that the wearer can inflate the lungs to 
the utmost, without any feeling of resistance from 
it. Those made like what is ordinarily called a 
é 

loose dress, only minus the padding, point, and 
| splints, secured by strings or a belt, is a convenient 
form. Having an aversion to being unnecessarily 
singular, and no objection to being in the fashion, 
provided that fashion chance to be a good one, 
my rule has been to conform to present customs 
in dress, when there were no pecuniary or physi- 
ological objections for so doing. 

In winter women are clad in cloaks, shawls, 
merinoes, and furs; but so arranged that while 
the chest is oppressed with heat, the inferior ex- 

tremities are chilled, being encased in only one 
thickness of thin cotton, and on the feet thin hose 
| and “paper shoes.” Thus there is too much blood 


in the chest, too little in the lower limbs. What 
wonder then that we have coughs, colds, conges- 
tion, and consumption, when the eguibrillium in 
the circulation is destroyed, as the quack said; 

proper distribution of the vital fluid being indis- 

pensable to the healthful action of all our bodily 
organs. 

Fur about the neck may be of value when one 
is to be long abroad in very cold weather; but if 
kept on during morning calls, at the evening lec- 
ture, or in the church, when the thermometer 

stands at eighty degrees or upward, it is to be 

| feared they do more harm than good. 

; 


frozen, though “their hands are up to their el- 
bows in fur.“ Now the muff has no power to im- 
part warmth ; all it can do is to retain the heat 
generated by the body in contact with the surface. 
Air being a bad conductor of heat, those substances, 
such as furs, wool, and the like, which retain much 
in their meshes, are warm, as it is anid ; that is, pre- 
vent the heat of the body from escaping. 

Now the kid gloves have much to do in making 
the cold fingers. They are so thin that but a min- 
imum of air is held in their pores, so close that 
sufficient strata of air is not allowed between 
them and the hand, and often so tight as to impede 
the circulation, thus lessening the amount of heat 
generated in that part. Good a protection as are 
furs, a woolen mitten or worsted glove will make 
the hand more comfortable than it can be in a 
muff, if it is first squeezed into kid-skin more 
tightly than its own cuticle. 

Another hurtful practice is that of using fur 
for “ fashion’s sake,” when the state of the weather 
does not absolutely require it. We often see 
muffs carried and fur capes worn, when a fan and 
parasol would be better for the health. The lat- 
ter, at least, could be only useless appendages, 
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Many on short exposure have fingers well nigh ; 


while the former, if not needed, are decidedly in- 
jurious. 

Many wear twice, and even thrice, as much 
clothing on some parts of the body as health 
allows, or comfort require. By being over-clad 
in summer, the skin is enfeebled, and made over- 
sensitive to cold; and so the amount must be 
increased as winter approaches, and when heavily 
laden with warm clothing, like the fabled Harry 
Gill, their “ teeth do chatter, chatter still.” 

Forest City Cure, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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FAMILIAR CORRESPONDENCE ON 
USEFUL SUBJECTS. 
(LETTER I.) 
Ges Haven WATER-CVRx, Feb. 1, 1861. 

GEnTLEMEN—The letter, a copy of which I 
send you for publication, I have received from a 
young lady—one of the noblest minds naturally 
! 
y 
| 
? 
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which it has been my good fortune to meet. She 
has powers, by means of which she could take high 
rank in any walk of life; and she says she has— 
notwithstanding her terrible warping from the 
path—a mind to try. With your permission, I 
propose to address to her according to her request 
a series of letters, which shall be, after the mea- 
sure of my ability, amusing and instructive. I 
am, with great respect, gentlemen, your ob't 
serv't. James C. Jackson, M. D. 
LIxNEr's Nest, Dec., 1850. 
To James C. Jackson, M. D. 

Dear S- By the bonds of an old friendship I 
demand pardon for writing you. Years have 
passed since we met—you have grown into mature 
manhood. I have been by Tıme, the old gray- 
beard, forced to cross the rubicon which separates 
child from womanhood, and so no longer can be 
counted as of the tribe who are pantaletted and 
wear their hair like the Misses Kenwigs in Nicho- 
las Nickleby. 

Jam a woman grown, without womanly dis- 
cipline ; I lack thorough manliness; in a woman, 
tis her richest jewel. I have it yet to win. I 
must win it or die. The swellings of a true wo- 
manhood rise up in me at times, like the swellings 
of Jordan under the gaze of the Israelites. 

As you know, I am not an only daughter. Our 
family numbers enough to make the circle com- 
plete. Our household gods—Penates—as they 
seat themselves on our hearthstone, smile at the 
unbrokenness of our circle. 

I am the eldest child of my parents. And the 


a : world calls me a beauty. Perhaps I am in the eyes 


of others. Certainly I am not in my own eyes 
Beauty with me can never be disassociated from 
the spirit—character has to do with it—and as 
yet I have no character. My condition is abnor- 
mal. It is so far as it has shape, ¿il shapen. ‘I 
am desirous to give it proportion. To do it I 
‘need help. And I come to you. 
$ My father is a dear man. He has philoprogeni- 
; tiveness large, and so loves his children, though 

‘he never was the man to praise one of us for a 
deed done, a temptation overcome, a virtue clung 
‘to, a noble aspiration cherished and gratified. 
‘Strange philosophy! the remnant of Puritanism, 
which teaches that having done the best one can, 
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one no less deserves 
with lively attention a child who may, in a given 


habit, a seductive influence, is to waken up in his 


chances of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

My father has always petted me. How I dislike 
it. It is the meanest kind of slavery. He has 
done it from two causes. 1st, to gratify his longing 
—2d, to make me happy. He has failed, as all do 
who have human pets. For pets always wear 
collars, and humans were not made for collars. 
Pet lap dogs always are badged, pet lambs have 
cropped ears, pet birds have cages, pet horses now 
and then get the lash, and petted children are 
spoiled. They grow up awry, ill-shapen; they 
have too much muscle in one place, too little in 
another; they become eccentric and so are some- 
times called geniuses, 

My father has money, and 

“ Money, yon know, 
Makes the mare go;“ 
and so I have never known what it is to want. 
What money can procure lies about me in abun- 
dance. 

Joe and Bill, Dinah and Peggy, come at my bid- 
ding and go at my beck. I am waited on till no- 
thing is left me to do. I have never known what 
freedom is. When a child, I could never go out 
alone, lest I should fall into a well—Dinah must 
go with me. The cow and calf yard—if I started 
after it, father would cry “deary! you must not 
ge to the barn yard alone—you may get kicked,” 
or “the sheep will bunt you over,” or “the old 
gander will bite you ;” and so onward and upward 
till I am a woman grown. 

My mother has all along made slight resistance 
to this partial course, but in the general has swum 
with the current, so that the result of this mal- 
administration of parental authority and watch- 
care js twofold. 

Ist. My parents evidently think me incapable 
of great effort—in which I know them to be mis- 
taken. 

2d. Such life has made me hollow, false, and mis- 
anthropic. 

Let me give you the history of a day in my life— 
with smal] abatement it shall stand for all. 

I rise at 74 a. m., at 8 I eat, 84 help mother 
clean off the table, for a pastime. At 9 go to the 
sitting room, draw up a rocking chair, take the 
last new novel, and placing my feet on the fire- 
fender, I proceed to dive into the depths of human 
fiction—I applaud the hero, curse his plotters, 
pour out all my sympathies on those who suffer, 
and grow excited with the writer if ho does not 
make the denouément a brilliant one. 

I know you may blame me for not reading other 
and better books. But do you not recollect what 
Sidney Smith in his posthumous lectures says of 
the force and power of habit. Rich as is my 
father, and many as there are of us, Re has not, 
aside from our schoolbooks, a library that will 
amount to fifty dollars) So that now at full grown 
womanhood I have all my substantial reading to 
do, and my life's habits to break. Pardon this di- 
gression. Twelve o'clock! and dinner is ready. 
IL. eat again. 


; and that to cherish 
instance, have triumphantly conquered an ill 


little heart the Old Adam, and so endanger his 
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glory, look over my card-rack and find whether I 
am to give or receive calls. Whichever way it 
is, I am thrown into company with which I am not 
in affinity, and which adds to the general hypoc- 
risy that marks my social intercourse. At 5 
o'clock, eat again—like the majority of people, I 
live to eat instead of eating to live, and I eat, like 
all young ladies, without chewing. At 6 o'clock, 
, whom I do not like, calls to take me to 
Judge B s for an evening party. I go, meet the 
TON, put myself to the top of my bent“ cut a 
wide swath,” talk, laugh, dissipate, set half the young 
men crazy, make the balance act like fools; despise 
the whole of them and myself also, and at 12 m., 
reach home, jaded out, sleepy, peevish, sick. I 
undress as quickly as possible, and literally tumble 
into bed, to know nothing till the next morning, 
and not much then. 

On waking, my eyes are full of rheum, mouth 
is full of cotton, and my ears as full of buzzing as 
though a swarm of bees were tenants in common 
with my brains. 

My room! O ye gods! On waking, what a 
sight! Bonnet here, shawl there, dress yonder. 
Shoes in one place, stockings in another, garters in 
a third.“ Confusion reigns. Gradually I come 
to myself, and perceive how beautifully I enact the 
Christian—how lovely young womanhood sits on 
my brow. Such, dear Doctor, is life. How I 
hate it! I'd rather 


“ be a cabbage and grow in a garden 
than such woman.“ 


My list of bodily pains— Hear! hear! Pain in the 
head from temple to temple. Pain in the nape of 
the neck, pain in the chin, pain on the top of tlie 
head, pain hard—at times sevrere— between the 
shoulders, pain also under the right shoulder- 
blade, and in the left side near the heart. Pain 
in the small of the back — extending downward 
and forward. Pain on the inside of the limbs—dys- 
pepsia—cold feet—very cold hands, intermittent 
pulse, ravenous appetite, constipation, and at stated 
periods hard headache, so that I am unfit for walk- 
ing, it making me dizzy to do so. 

Am I worth saving? If so, can water do me 
good? Iam ambitious—want to make the most 
of myself—have had fine advantages, and am con- 
scious of fine powers—I have a love for the study 
of medicine amounting well nigh to a passion. By 
the way, I wish you would address me a series of 
letters through the Journal, beginning at the rudi- 
ments. I am ignorant. I will sit at your feet and 
learn, There are thousands like myself—dying 
from dissipation, for want of something better to 
do. Come! here are two motives to write me. 
One—for sake of “ Auld lang Syne,” friendship 
the other—you can do me and others good. 

I am, my dear Doctor, 
yours truly. 
Ivy GAZELLE. 


LETTER TO IVY GAZELLE, BY J. c. JACKSON, M. D. 

Philosophers have speculated from time imme- 
morial, whether Riches or Poverty were the 
greater curse. Usually, Poverty is decided to be, 


re 


*And yet I would have you know that my onder is large, 
and that naturally, generally, and habitually, I am neat, and 


At 1 o’clock, I dress, At 2, come down in my keep things in their proper places. 
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I doubt it. Lank, lantern-jawed, staggering Pov- 
erty, twin-sister to Famine, has not much of the 
Divine in her I know. On the other hand, Riches 
that spread luxury in its most enervating forms 
in the laps of its votaries, that palsy their energies 
by the superabundance of gifts bestowed, that 
induce idleness by removing all motive for effort, 
and thriftlessness by non-necessity for economy, 
that stimulate the propensity by constant excite- 
ment, and -whet up the passions to undue gratifi- 
eation—these also are little allied to the Divine. 

Most certainly Poverty furnishes the strongest 
momentum to labor, and this truth may be seen 
illustrated in the history of very many of the great 
men in our country. 

Take some cases as enforcing this view. 

In no country and among no people do persons 
accumulate great fortunes out of mere labor and 
skill—unaccompanied by capital—as in the free 
States of this Union. Yet such accumulations 
generally stay in the families of their founders not 
beyond the second generation. The reason is ob- 
vious. There is no law of entail, nor of primo- 
geniture, and the children of such men are seldom 
reared to habits of business. Their relation to 
the fortunes thus erected, are those of expenders ; 
they consume—whilst they gather nothing. They 
reap where they have not sowed, and gather where 
they have not strewed.“ | 

All men, who from poverty rise to wealth, dis- 
like their original condition. They despise it, and 
generally all who can remind them of it. 

They come to love Riches per se. Wealth be- 
comes their Alpha and Omega, Their counting- 
houses, their offices, places of business are their - 
world—their empire. Their tripod is their throne ; 
their pen their weapon of war. Here they thrive, 
and breathe, and have their being. Home and ita 
comforta, society and its benefits, public associa- 
tions and the intellectual pleasure derivable there- 
from, all dwindle to nought before Wall street and 
the funds) They may beget children, but they 
hardly know them. They cannot be troubled with 
their education. If they furnish the money, their 
duty is done. 

The natural consequence is, that the parent 
toils, the children are inert. The father acquires, 
the children disburse. The man of dollars and 
cents grows prematurely gray mid his hoarded 
heap, and the man of pleasure grows old surround- 
ed by bills that are to be paid. Occasionally a 
son will apply himself and keep up the honor of 
the house; but generally the son spends his fath- 
er's money. Our successful business men are, in al- 
most all departments of businoss, boys from the 
country. 

Twenty-nine years the 17th of April last, there 
were seven boys at play on a little green, in an 
inland village in the State of New York. They 
were all the children of poor parents: Not one 
of them but wore “ patched breeches,” and some of 
them had jackets that were buttonless. Two of 
them had drunken fathers. All had good, noble 
mothers. A thunder storm arose. They fled 
fromthe dropping rain to a horse- shed. After the 
shower, which was very violent, they came forth 
with trousers up to their knees, and went into the 
street gully to build dams to stop the muddy wa- 
ter which flowed down the street. They gave n, 
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signs of promise at that day beyond their contem- 
poraries, Stop! They did. They gave evidence 
of energy of character,—they exhibited force of 
will,—they showed a resoluteness to do. Cruce 
manifestations of power, these! Perhaps: but 
better than none, and equal to the sphere in which 
at that time they moved. 

Not one of these boys, with the exception of the 
writer of this article, that has failed to make his 
mark on the people with whom he dwells, or to 
leave his healthful impress on the age in which 
he lives, Four of them are prominent merchants 
at this day in the city of New York—the fifth, a 
man of high standing in New Orleane—the sixth, 
a lawyer of eminence in Milwaukie ; and the sev- 
enth is a Water-cure doctor, who is writing to Ivy 
Gazelle. 

From that little village of 1200 inhabitants there 
have gone forth within my remembrance twenty- 
six merchants, four lawyers, eight physicians, three 
ministers, nineteen mechanics—all of them poor 
children with but poor advantages of early edu- 
cation. Not one of them has failed to do well in 
charaeter or businese, whilst the children of the 
rich men of that same village, with one notable 
exception, have dwindled into emptiness, So far 
as that village is concerned, poverty was its bless- 
ing—she has developed its children, she brought 
forth their genius, she clothed them with the 
strength and the will to struggle. 


“ Dear lowly bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene. 


Now, what is true of my native village is true 
of your native village, is true as a great fact every- 
where. The circle of the rich is kept whole by 
recruits from the ranks of the poor. 

Do you inquire what has this train of remark to 
do with your case I reply, much! The curse 
that has hung over you from childhood is wealth. 


Had you been of poor parentage, compelled to | 


eat your bread in the halls of strangers, to earn 
every calico gown which you wore by hard labor, 
with your talents, your genius, your force of will, 
and your originally good physical organization, 
there is no telling to what height of manly culture 
you might at this day have arrived. You would 
not have complained of daily dying from inanity. 
You would have not in your own person so well 
illustrated the life of a woman of fashion in Van- 
brugh's Provoked Wife.” You would have been 
alive with earnestness; you would have been a 
woman of heart and thought, a noble leader in 
the work of elevation to your sex. Riches are 
not the heir-loom by Divine allotment for such as 
you. They are for the feeble in mind and decrepid 
in body. Work is your sphere. For want of it, 
you are perishing by self-consumption. Your 
restless, unappeasable spirit is cating up your 
body. To be good for anything, you should be 
put to “hard labor.” 

Whoever in the arrangements of life has power 
to hew a way, should not have that way hewn. 
The Divine economy is, that under all social ar- 
rangements the individualism of the race is to be 
preserved. Identity is to be maintained, kept 
prominent, thrown into bold relief, and for no 
consideration submerged in parties, secta, classes, 
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or associations. Even marriage must not do this; 
for it has for one of its special objects the creation 
of new individuality, and so of course may not 
destroy that which already exists. 

No greater burlesque was ever played, having 
reference to that institution, than that which 
priests and magistrates daily enact by attempts to 
make of two persons one, by one absorbing the 
other. 

This rule holds good in childhood. As far as a 
child has an identity—takes naturally to itself a 
personality—the parents, friends, neighbors, and 
associates should religiously recognize it. Neither 
father nor mother should sponge up the individu- 
ality of a child. To do it is common, I know, yet 
it is none the less monstrous. To do so is called 
Christian, parental watch-care, yet it is none the 
less devilish. A soul's salvation should depend on 
itself. Helps may be offered where impossibilities 
arise, but they should be helps, not substitutes, for 
effort. 

Without egotism on your part, or flattery on 
mine, let it be admitted that with good health you 
can and therefore ought to take care of yourself. 
You are no suckling, to be dandled in the lap of 
motherly affection, and have your cheek tickled. 
You are no weakling, lacking common sense, and 
therefore needing special provision in your father’s 
will, You are a woman, with good talents you 
say, with great talents, J say; and all you need is 
development in the right direction. Let your 
father’s property take care of itself—“ Let the 
dead bury the dead. ”Go you and work. 

Work for some bread, be it ever so slowly! 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly, 
Labor, for labor is noble and holy, 
And let your great deeds be your prayer to your God. 

The gospel of work is the gospel for you. 
Hitherto, yours has been the gospel of lazincss and 
frivolity. Life has been to you a series of follies, 
a round of senseless dissipations, Till you get 
back health, you can pursue no severe intellectual 
labor. You want work in the open air—milking 
cows, weeding garden, working in a Water-Cure, 
rambling on hill and dale botanizing, collecting 
mineralogical, conchological, entomological speci- 
mens. Go 
“ Where joy, beart’s-ease and comforts grow, 

Go scorn proud towers, 
And seek them in blessed bowers 

Where winds perhaps your woods may sometimes shake, 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 


Nor murmurs ne'er come nigh you 
Saving of fountains that glide by you.“ 


And when /zfe begins to glow more exhilarat- 
ingly and hopefully, then some way will be opened 
for you. For the hour that needed a soul to meet 
it never yet came and the soul absent. The spirit 
that throbs and throes for a birth into a higher 
sphere of life, will find that God always sends it a 
good deliverance. 

The true principle of development is se//-govern- 
ment. To govern yourself you must have re- 
source, you must work. I do not mean drudgery, 
but occupation, employment; not pastime, but se- 
rious business. If necessary, you must turn your 
back on home, its luxuries, its associations, and 
enervating influences, as sources of weakness and 
not of strength to you. Mature your plans, and 
let them centre in yourself as the source of vitality. 
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Then, with uplifted eye, as if you would like 
God's wing to overshadow you, commence your 

labor of redemption. You will rise. There is net 

gravitating force in the Universe sufficient to keep 

you down. You come within the attraction of 

moral gravitation, whose force is upward; and 
your light shall rise out of obscurity, and your in- 
; fluence shall be known and felt, 

Glen Haven Water-Cure, Feb. 1, 1850. 
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THE EAR AND ITS DISEASES. 


BY R. T. TRALL. M. D. 
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The auditory apparatus is divided anatomically, 
into the externa! ear, tympanum or middle ear, and 
labyrinth or internal ear. 

Tur Exrernat EAR. — The external ear consists 
of a funnel-shaped cartilaginous plate, called pinna, 
which collects the vibrations of air, and the meatus, 
or tube, which conveys them to the tympanum. 

The Pinna is marked by several folds and hol- 
? lows upon its surface; a rim called Aeliz; within 
it a curved ridge; the antiheliz, which divides 
above and encloses a space called scaphoid fossa ; 
the pointed process over the opening of the ear is 
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Fic. 1I— GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE EAR. 


In figure 1 is seen a general representation of all parts of the 
ear. I. The tube leading tothe internal ear—meatus andi- 
torius externus. 2. Drum of the ear, or * anum. 3, 4, 5. 
Bones of the ear. 7. Vestibule. 8, 9. 10. Semilunar canals. 
11. 12. Channels of the cochlea. 13, Auditory nerve. 14. 
Eustachian tube. 
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called tragus; a tubercle opposite, antitragus ; the 
dependent portion is the lobulus; a space between 
the helix and antihelix is called fossa innominata ; 
the large central space to which all the channels 
converge is the concha,and this opens into the 
meatus. 

The pinna has a number of small muscles, the 
names of which are helicis major, helicis minor, 
tragicus, anti-tragicus, and transversalis auricule ; 
they are merely rudimentary, and the analogues of 
some of the lower animals which are large and ac- 
tive. 

The meatus auditorius-is about an inch in 
length, extending inwards and a little forwards 
from the concha to the tympanum, and narrower in 
the middle than at either extremity. In the sub- 
stance of its lining membrane are ceruminous 
glands, which secrete the ear-wax. Short, stiff 
hairs are stretched across its interior to prevent 
the ingress of dust and insects. 

The pinna is plentifully supplied with arteges 
from the anterior auricular branch of the tempo- 
ral, and the posterior auricular branch from the 
carotid. Its nerves are branches derived from 
the anterior auricular branch of the fifth pair, 
with branches from the facial nerve, and from the 
cervical plexus. 

Tue Trmpanum.—The middle ear is an irregu- 
lar bony cavity, within the hard or petrous portion 
of the temporal bone, bounded externally by the 
membrana tympani, and filled with air, which en- 
ters by the Eustachian tube. 


Fig. 2.-—D1AGRAM OF THE Ear. 


Figure 2 is a diagram exhibiting the principal divisions and 
pares of the ear. p Pinna. t. Tympanam 1. Labyrinth. 1. 

pper part of the helix. 2. Antihelix. 3. Tragus. 1. Anti- 
tragns. 5. Lob 6. Concha. 7. Upper part of the 
fossa innominata. 8. The meatus. 9. Membrana tympa- 
ni, divided by the section. lo. The three small bones of the 
ear, malleus, incus, and etapes, crossing the area of the tympa- 
num; the foot of the stapes blocks the fenestra ovalis upon 
the inner wall of the tympanum. 11. The promontory. 12. 
Fenestra rotunda ; the dark opening above the bones leads into 
the mastoid cells. 18. Eustachian tube; the little canal upon 
this tube contains the tensor tympani muscle in its passage 
to the drum. 14. Vestibule. 15. Semi cirenlar canals, 
16. The ampulle upon the canals. 17. Cochlea. 18 A 
depression between the con vexities of the two tnbuli which 
communicate with the tympanum and vestibule; one is the 
scala tympani, terminating at 12; the other is the scala vestibuli. 


ulus. 


The membrana tympani is a thin semi-trans- 
parent membrane placed obliquely across the 
meatus, concave externally and convex towards 
the tympanum. It is composed of an external epi- 
dermal, a middle vascular, and an internal mu- 
cous coat. 
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Bones or tue Ear—The proper bones of the 
ear—ossicula auditus— are contained in the tym- 
panum. The malleus (hammer-like) consists of a 
head, neck, and handle, called manubrium, which 
is connected with the membrana tympani, by its 
whole length. The incusis named from its resem- 
blance—rather imaginary—to an anvil; it has a 
flattened body, which is articulated with the head 
of the malleus, and two processes, The stapes 
(stirrup-shaped) is connected by its head with a 
process of the incus, os orbiculare. These little 
bones are articulated with each other, and held in 
their places by various ligaments; and they move 
upon themselves by four muscles, called tensor tym- 
pani, laxator tympani, lazator tympani minor, 
and stapedius. 

OPENINGS OF THE TYMPANUM.—There are ten fora- 
mina or openings of the tympanun, five large and 
five small. The large are the meatus auditorius, or 
external opening; the fenestra ovalis, communi- 
cating between the vestibuli and cochlea; the 
mastoid cells, which communicate by a large irreg- 
ular opening with the upper and back circumfer- 
ence of the tympanum; and the Eustachian tube, 
a communicating canal between the tympanum 
and throat. The small openings are, two for the 
entrance and exit of the chorda tympani ; one sit- 
uated in a fissure called Glasseri, for the laxator 
tympani; one immediately above the opening of 
the Eustachian tube, for the tensor tympani, and 
one for the stapedius at the apex of the conical 
body called the pyramid. Above the fenestra 
ovalis is a rounded ridge formed by a projection of 
the aqueduct of Fallopius; and beneath it is the 
promontory, formed by a projection of the first 
turn of the cochlea, the surface of which presents 
three grooves for lodging the tympanic branches of 
Jacobson’s nerve. 

The arteries of the tympanum are derived from 
the internal maxillary, internal carotid, and poste- 
rior auricular. Its nerves are branches from the 
facial, chorda tympani, tympanitic branches of Ja- 
cobson’s, and a filament from the otic ganglion. 

Tar IxTrERN ALI. EAn— The term labyrinth is ap- 
plied to the internal ear, on account of the complex- 
ity of its communications, It consists of a bony 
and a membranous portion. The osseous laby- 
rinth presents a series of cavities channelled 
through the substance of the petrous bone, and 
is situated between the cavity of the tympanum 
and the meatus auditorius internus. It is divided 
into vestibule, semicircular canals, and cochlea. 

The Vestibule is a small three-cornered cavity 
within the inner wall of the tympanum; its cor- 
ners are called cornua, or ventricles. The semicir- 
cular canals open into it by five orifices behind, 
and the cochlea by a single one in front. The fe- 
nestra ovalis is on its outer wall, and on its inner 
are several small holes, a cluster of which is called 
macula cribrosa, for the entrance of a portion of 
the auditory nerve. The scala vestibuli is the ter- 
mination of the vestibular canal of the cochlea ; the 
aqueductus vestibuli is the commencement of the 
small canal which opens under the osseous scale 
upon the posterior surface of the petrous bone. 

The Semicircular canals are three bony chan- 
nels communicating with the vestibule, into which 
they open by both extremities, each extremity be- 
ing expanded like a flask, and called ampidla. 
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The Cochlea, (snail-shell-like) forming the anteri- 
or part of the labyrinth, is a tapering osseous canal, 
one inch and a half in length; it makes two turns 
and a half spirally around a central axis, called the 
modiolus, which is a porous plate of bone, perfo- 
rated by numerous filaments of the cochlear nerve. 
The canal of the cochlea is partially divided into 
two passages (scale) by a thin porous plate of 
bone called lamina spiralis, which terminates at 
the apex with a hook-shaped process called hamu- 
lus; this is covered by thecupola. The two scalæ 
communicate over the hamulus by an opening 
called helicotrema. Near the termination of the 
scala tympani is the small opening of the cochlear 
aqueduct. The internal surface of the osseous 
labyrinth is lined by a fibro-serous membrane, 
which exteriorly serves a8 a periosteum, and in- 
ternally as a mucous membrane, secreting a limpid 
fluid called aqua labyrinthi. 


Fig. 3.— THE COCHLEA. 


Fig. 3 is the cochlea divided parallel with its axis through 
the centre of the modiolus. I. Modiolus. 2. Infundibulum. 
3, 3. Cochlea nerve. 4, 4. Scala tympani of the first turn of 
the cochlear. 5, 5. Scala vestibuli of the first turn; the septum 
between 4 and 5 is the lamina spiralis, 8. Loops formed b 
the filaments of the cochlear nerve on the lamina spiralis. 9, g 
Scala tympani of the second turn of the cochlea. 10, 10. Sca- 
la vestibuli of the second turn. 11. Half turn of the scala ves- 
tibuli; the dome over it is the cupola. 14. Helicotrema; a bris- 
tle is passed throogh it, in front of which is the hamulas. 


The Membranous labyrinth is in form a perfect 
counterpart of the vestibule and semicircular ca- 


nals, but smaller in size. In structure it is com 
posed of four layers, an external or serous, a vas- 


Fie. 4.— THE LABTRINTI. 


Fig. 4. The labyrinth of the left ear laid open, to exhibit its 
cavities and the membranous labyrinth. 1. Cavity of the vesti- 
bale. 2. Ampulla of the inferior semicircular canal, with its 
contained membranous canal. 5. Ampulla of the inferior canal. 
6. Termination of the membranous caval of the horizontal se- 
micireular canal in the sacculus communis. 7. Ampulla of the 
middle semicircular canal. 8. The same canal with its mem - 
brauous canal. 9. Common canal. 10. Membranous common 
canal. 11. Otoconite of the sacculus communis. 12. Saccu - 
lus proprius ; its otoconite is seen through its membranous pari- 
etes., 13. First turn of the cochlea. 14. Extremity of the scala 
tympani corresponding with the fenestra rotanda. 15. Lamina 
spiralis 18. Half turn of the cochlea. 19. Lamina spirali 
terminating in its falcifurm extremity. The dark space includec 
within tye falciform curve of the extremity of the lamina spi- 
ralis is the helicotrema. 20. The infondibulum. 
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ek ee ae nag ee eae a Even Water-Cure physicians, and those (J 
of no mean celebrity, have been content to sup- Ọ 


J cular, a nervous, and an internal or serous. Its; the external air and that enclosed in the tympa- 


b cavity is filled with a limpid fluid, and contains 


two small calcareous masses called otoconites ; and 
it consists of a small sac, sacculus communis, of 
three semicircular membranous canals, and a small 
round sac, sacculus proprius. 

The auditory nerve divides in the meatus audi- 
torius internus, into a vestibular and a cochlear 
branch. The vestibular nerve divides into three 
branches, which are distributed to its various 
parts; in the substance of the sacculi and ampullz 
the ner NM filaments radiate in all directions, 
anastomosing with each other and forming inter- 
lacements and loops, finally terminating upon the 
inner surface of the membrane in minute papille, 
resembling those of the retina. The auditory 
nerve divides into numerous filaments, which 
enter foramina in the base of the cochlea, and are 
distributed to the tissue of the lamina spiralis 
The arteries of the labyrinth are divided mainly 
from the auditory branch of the superior cerebel- 
lar artery. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF AUDITION. 


No part of the human organization exhibits a 
greater complexity of structure than the hearing 
apparatus, Nor will it excite wonder that it is 
so, when we consider how extensively human 
beings are related to the external world and to 
each other, in their duties, their interesta, and their 
pleasures, by this function. The external ear is 
fashioned into various elevations, depressions, and 
curvatures, peculiarly fitted to catch the sonorous 
waves from all directions. The external meatus 
conveys them, strengthened by reflection from the 
walls of the canal, and modified by the resonance 
of the mass it encloses, to the membrana tympani. 
This membrane is not essential to sound, for its 
perforation or destruction is not followed by a 
loss of the sense; but it serves to modify the so- 
norous vibrations which are to be communicated 
to the chain of bones, in such a manner as to be 
thrown into reciprocal vibration; though it can- 
not reciprocate any sound lower than its own 
fundamental note. 

The chain of bones, moved by their muscles, con- 
ducts the vibrations across the tympanum to the 
internal ear. The tensor tympani, in the function 
of hearing, performs an office analogous to that of 
the iris in seeing. Its contraction draws down 
the handle of the malleus, rendering the membrana 
tympani tense. When very tense it cannot recip- 
cate low sounds, and by very loud sounds it may 
be excited to reflection, in which state the mem- 
brane is too tense to reciprocate them. Its natural 
condition is rather lax, the state in which it can 
reciprocate the greatest variety of sounds. The 
tensor tympani muscle contracts more powerfully 
as the sound is louder, as the iris does upon the 
application of the stimulus of light. 

The typanum isolates the chain of bones, and 
allows free motion to the membrane at each of its 
extremities, while its contained air reverberates 
the sound, which is still further strengthened and 
modified by reflection from the neighboring walls, 
cells, spaces, and cavities, particularly by the re- 


flection from the membrane of the fenestra ovalis ` 
and fenestra rotunda. The Eustachian tube serves 
been thought incurable by the doctors of every; 


principally to maintain an equilibrium between 
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num, by which undue tension of the membrana 
tympani is prevented. 

The uses of the different parts of the labyrinth 
are not well understood. It is supposed that the 
semicircular canals regulate the perception of the 
direction of sounds; while the cochlea determines 
the pitch of the notes. The fluid contained in the 
membranous portion of the labyrinth, and the ear- 
stones, otoconites, which float in it, doubtless in- 
crease the impression on the sentient nerves by 
being thrown into vibratory motions, while this 
part of the labyrinth itself affords a more extended 
surface for the expansion of the auditory nerve. 

(Coucladed in the next number.) 
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PRACTICE IN WATER-CURE. 


BY T. I. NICHOLS, M. D. 


Cases have been accumulating in my note book, 
and the more frequent and important they are, 
the less time I get to write them out for the Jour- 
nal. Besides, there seems less need now than 
formerly, since so many others are vigorously at 
work in this field of medical reform. I shall 
therefore select such as seem to me of the most 
practical use—such as will best teach the distant 
converts to hydropathy how to avail themselves 
of the Water-Cure, and to exemplify their faith by 
works. 

Every mother will yet be the physician of her 
family. Every maiden aunt will be a Sister of 
Charity, dispensing the blessings of the Water- 
Cure among the poor. Every venerable grand- 
mother will be a comfort to her children’s child- 
ren, and they shall rise up and call her blessed. 

O women, who have become missionaries in 
this good cause, who are preaching this gospel of 
health, who are trying to purify the world from 
its evils, you know not the good you are doing! 
A sphere of glorious usefulness is opened to you. 
You can no longer say there is nothing for you to 
do. Here is a whole world, lying in ignorance 
and filth and disease, to be enlightened, washed 
clean, and healed. Here is the home missionary 
field in which you can labor unceasingly, and your 
reward is with you. What a luxury of delight 
must belong to those who have been instrumental 
in the spread of truths so important, and the 
progress of so glorious a reform | 

It has been thought, that it was woman’s mis- 
sion to redeem the world. The beginning of 
that redemption must be a return to nature, to 
: purity, and to health. Blessed are the pure, in 
Person, in heart, and in life. Filth, and disease, 
and suffering are of ignorance and sin: purity, and 
health, and happiness are of holiness) Every 
movement of a healthy man, every happy thought, 
every joyful emotion, is to the praise and glory of 
God. We honor the Creator when we obey his 
laws; we sin against him when we violate them 
in the smallest degree. 

But my space is limited, and I must proceed to 
an account of such cases in my practice as I think 
may be most useful. 


CASE 21. HNOOPING COUGH, 


This discase, often so distressing in infancy, has 
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port the strength of the patient with cold baths 
and bandages, to regulate the diet, and let the dis- 
ease run its course. 

And that course may last from one to six 
months; and the child may endure the most fright- 
ful sufferings. Long fits of spasmodic coughing 
follow each other, the child turns purple in the 
face, the blood gushes from the nose and mouth, 
and in some cases death ends the agonizing scene. 

We have changed all this We have found that 
the Water-Cure not only strengthens the patient, 
and palliates the symptoms, but that it cuts short 
the disease, As the treatment of children has 
naturally fallen chiefly to my wife, to her belongs 
the honor of this important discovery, which is 
destined to be such a blessing to children and 
parents throughout the world. 

Case after case of hooping cough has been cured 
umler her care in from ten days to a fortnight. 
The last one is that of our own child, who was 
exposed to the disease and attacked by it, when 
not quite three months old. At my request, Mrs. 
Nichols has written out the following particular 
account of this case, which every mother, I think, 
will find instructive. 

“When my babe was about nine weeks old, she 
began to cough a little, especially in the night. 
As we often had children at our house with hoop- 
ing cough, I feared she had taken it, though her 
cough was slight. I said, why should she have a 
cough at all? Still I hoped it was not hooping 
cough, as I had never had a case in so young a 
child, and I was fearful that I could not cure her 
as I had others. 

“We had noticed the cough about two weeks, 
when, on a Saturday, she coughed worse, and be- 
came very feverish, and through the day needed 
much care. At half-past one that night she hooped 
violently when coughing. I will here remark 
that during the first month of her life she was 
bathed in water 70° Fah.; the next month 65°; 


-and I had been bathing on the next monikin 


water 60°. As soon as the hoop declared itself, 
and the fever came on, I dipped her in the plunge 
bath every morning, the natural temperature of 
the water. 

“Sunday, I plunged her, in the morning; at 
midday she had a full wet sheet pack for two 
hours, but did not get as warm as I wished. I 
rubbed her warm, and she was bathed again be- 
fore going to bed, and rubbed much. 

“That night, at about half-past one, she began 
again to cough and hoop, and the cough continu- 
ed by spells for an hour, as on the night before. 

“The next day’s treatment was the same, and 
the time of coughing at night a little later, and a 
little less severe. The fourth night the paroxysm 
was at 4 o'clock in the morning, and somewhat 
less severe. The paroxysms continued to occur at 
about 4 o’clock in the morning, but grew lesa se- 
vere till the ninth morning, when she ceased to 
hoop. During the day, all this time, the cough 
was very light. In two wecks she was well over 
the cough. During the two weeks that she had 
the cough, and hooped, she did not gain or lose 
in flesh. She always remained in the pack two | 
hours, unless she grew feverish and short of breath, 
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9 and then I took her out, and bathed her if she had 
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only been in an hour; this occurred twice. Her 
appetite was small, but she did not appear as rest- 
less as during two first weeks. 

“ All the water used about her was cold. 

After her cough ceased, she appeared at times a 
little feverish; and I puta wet bandage on her at 
each accession of fever, and it was always subdued 
very soon. Her health is now excellent. 

“The cure of hooping cough, measles, and 
other diseases which are exanthematous, has occu- 
pied much of my thought and practice. I consider 
hooping cough as strictly an eruptive disease, 
which is usually confined to the inner surface or 
mucous membrane of the lungs. 

In cases where I could give several wet sheet 
packs in a day, I have rapidly thrown off the dis- 
ease by eruptions on the surface and by perspira- 
tion and transpiration, without eruption. I have 
cured the worst hooping cough I ever saw in one 
week, by thorough packing. 

“I wish Water-Cure physicians and others to 
take note of such facts as this, and cure the disease 
instead of just supporting the patient's strength by 
baths, and letting it run its course, or chilling the 
skin by short wet packs and bandages and making 
the cough worse. 

“ If physicians will not learn the best mode of 
practice, the people will. This is as it should be. 
The mother should be the physician of her family. 
This day of grace, in which the prevention and 
cure of disease is woman’s mission, and her best 
right, has dawned, and its meridian is approach- 
ing.” 

CASE 22.—-MEASLES, 

One Sunday afternoon, a few weeks ago, an in- 
fluential gentleman of this city, who has long 
known us, called and requested Mrs. Nichols to go 


with him a short distance and see a child, six 


months old, who was dying of measles. Thephy- 
sician had given it up that morning; the friends 
were standing around, waiting for it to die; and 
there was no longer a gleam of hope, except what 
this gentleman, a friend of the family, felt in the 
miraculous possibilities of the water-cure. 

When Mrs, Nichols saw the babe, it was lying in 
a hot, close room, with a dozen people standing 
about it, just as the Allopathic doctor had left it. 
A blister covered a large portion of the chest, but 
did not conceal the bites of the leeches that had 
preceded its application. The oppression of the 
lungs threatened momentary suffocation, and it 
was apparently so nearly gone, that a gentleman 
present took the father aside and protested against 
any application of the water-cure, as an experi- 
ment utterly hopeless. 

But while there is life there is hope, especially 
in children ; and though it was apparent to every- 
body that this child had not many hours, perhaps 
not many minutes, to live, it was resolved to make 
the effort to save him. The windows were opened, 
the room cooled and aired, and he was packed in 
a wet sheet. It did not seem possible that he 
could ever come out of it alive. But the instant 
effect of the sheet was to allay the irritation of the 


cb lungs; as the skin began to act, the eruption, 


which had disappeared, came to the surface, the 
breathing became easier, amd the change was so 
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the opposite extreme, and declared that he was 
saved. 

So it finally proved; but there was a long and 
severe struggle. After the first application, I was 
obliged to attend the child, and I saw him every 
few hours, at first, day and night. The oppression 
of the lungs, and his consequent distress, were 
terrible, but there was never a single application 
of water that did not bring relief. It seemed to 
the mother like magie. Doctor,” she said, this 
child is better every time you look at it;“ and 
such was probably the fact, for I never looked at 
it without making some application of water, and 
I have never felt, in any case, more exquisitely the 
luxury of doing good, nor appreciated more fully 
the beauty of a system, which, whether it can cure 
or not, never fails to give relief, and which always 
affords it without the least injury. 

I need not give the details of the daily treatment 
in this case, which lasted fifteen days, before the 
child was thoroughly cured. 

The treatment was constant, and nothing less 
could have saved him. A few hours’ neglect, or 
unfaithfulnese, would have been fatal. The wet 
sheet packs, of from one to two hours’ duration, 
were repeated every few hours. 

When taken out of the pack, washed, and rub- 
bed, a fresh bandage was put around the chest, 
and this was renewed as often as it became dry, or 
whenever the irritation, cough, and oppression of 
the lungs were increased. The child was constant- 
ly wrapped in blankets, which were changed and 
aired every few hours. The head was cooled by 
wet cloths, and the feet warmed by hot flannels, 
bottles of hot water, &c. It had water to drink, 
which it took greedily, every few minutes, and 
after three or four days, was allowed to have, once 
in three hours, a small quantity of its nurse’s milk 
in the water, and, when still better, to take the 
breast. ' 

Its recovery was regular, and as rapid as seemed 
posible with such a condition of disease ; and all 
who saw the child in its extremity, consider its 
cure a miracle—but we have many such miracles 
in Water-Cure. 


CASE 23.—INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER, &c¢. 


It is seldom that we are called to a case of acute 
disease until it has been treated mischievously by 
allopathy, or inertly by homeopathy. It is our 
fortune at present, to have cases both of acute and 
chronic disease, which have been treated by other 
methods, and where the Water-Cure is resorted to 
as a forlorn hope. 

But this is not always the case. There are 
people who make Water-Cure their first instead of 
their last resort, and the number of these is daily 
increasing. 

A lady in Hudson street, taking cold with 
some imprudence or exposure, was attacked with 
inflammation of the liver and right kidney, ac- 
companied with great pain, a high fever, and bil- 
iary and urinary derangements. 8 

Here was a case allopathy would have revelled in, 
and homeopathy left to the vis medicatrix nature, 
with an infinitessimal once a week, and a daily ex- 
hibition of charming placebos. An allopathic doc- 
tor of the ordinary stamp would have taken a pint 
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leeches to the side, followed them by a blister and 
a brisk cathartic; and then having got the system 
into a weak and irritated state, he would have 
given James’ powders, Dover’s powders, morphine, 
saline draughts, and then tonics and stimulanta. 
It was a good case to last three weeks, and to leave 
the patient very weak for a long time afterwards. 

I was sent for one morning. I ordered a whole 
wet sheet pack to be spread, and a wet compress 
of four thicknesses to cover the region affected, 
After a pack of a little less than an hour, a fresh 
compress was applied. In the afternoon the pack 
was repeated. 

At night I found the patient nearly free from 
pain, her pulse natural, and learned that she had 
slept five hours. Next morning, I found that 
another pack had relieved the pain and fever as 
they arose, and that she felt almost well. 

It was not necessary for me to make another 
visit, I had made three—the case had lasted 
twenty-four hours, and was so nearly cured that it 
no longer required my attention. This is Water- 
Cure in acute diseases. 


<a> — 


“THE DOCTOR SAYS 80.” 


BY A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


There lived, a few years ago, in the town of 
M, an honest and extremely credulous pair, 
who never doubted, for a moment, the truth of any 
assertion made by Squire B——, or Doctor F-—, 
however unreasonable it might appear to those 
in the habit of doing their own thinking. 

They were the parents of two surviving chil- 
dren—a daughter thirteen years of age, and a son 
about eleven. The son was taken ill, and as a 
matter of course, Dr. F. was immediately employ- 
ed, to administer to the wants of the suffering boy. 
He entered the sick room, and after examining the 
“patient,” proceeded to prescribe as follows: 

He must take—here, Jane,” (the daughter en- 
tering the room) “I must give you this prescrip- 
tion too—your mother may forget it;—take of 
this mixture two teaspoonfuls once an hour, for 
three hours, and then take a sufficient dose of the 
salts and senna to work it off pretty thoroughly.” 

The Doctor being in considerable haste, and 
having other patients to attend, left—expecting to 
call the next morning. Meanwhile the medicine 
was taken by the son—and daughter too! though 
not without a considerable degree of reluctance on 
the part of the daughter, who couldn't see what 
use there was in her taking ‘Doctor stuff when 
she wasn't sick.” The father returning home, and 
finding both his children “under medicin: ,” asked 
if the daughter was ill too. Why,” replied the 
mother, “I didn’t know but Jane was as well as 
common, but the Doctor said she must take it too,’ 
and I thought he must know best.“ Well,” ro- 
joined the father,“ if the Doctor said ‘she must 
take it,’ that’s enough; but it seems to me like 
rather queer work.” 

The Doctor “ called” the next morning, and im- 
mediately manifested his surprise on finding Jane 
“under the weather” too! Why,“ replied the 
Doctor, “I didn’t mean to have Jane take the 
medicine. I only wished her to remember the 
prescription.” The Doctor, however, commended 
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had supposed to be his orders, and thought that; 


the medicine she had taken might be the means of 
preventing a future fit of sickness. His prophecy 
was verified; for, although it stole for a few days 
the rosy tint of health from her cheek, yet it ulti- 
mately gave her such an inveterate prejudice 
against “drugs,” that however indisposed she 
might feel, she could not be induced, even by her 
friends, to swallow anything in the shape of medi- 
cine. She resolved to think and act for herself: 
and though nearly a score of years has passed since 
this (un)lucky event, she still carries out her noble 
resolution, and, as a natural consequence, continues 
to enjoy the best of health. Now a large portion 
of the human family are in a condition of mind 
similar to the parents above alluded to, so accus- 
tomed are they to employing the Squire Bs, L. 
G. Da., and M. Da., to do up their thinking, that 
they seldom find it necessary or convenient to em- 
ploy their own intellectual powers; and several 
years of close observation has taught us that the 
M. Ds, receive a greater amount of confidence and 
respect, (at least in proportion to their real useful- 
ness,) than any other class or profession of men. 
How long shall our blind reverence continue to 
heap honor upon a profession whose influence has 
swept into a premature grave more victims than 
famine, sword, and pestilence combined? Some 
may think this strong language, but let them see 
‘what J have seen, and suffer what my friends 
have suffered. 


CHILDBIRTH—A CONTRAST, ` 


BY MRS. O. C. W. 


On the 11th of December, 1847, I was confined 
with my first-born. An allopathic physician was 
called, and I was put under the “regular” treat- 
ment, and, as a necessary consequence, all the 
“ regular” results followed. A broken breast, sore 
nipples, O horror! and the like, kept me confined 
to my bed nearly two months; and it was not un- 
til about the middle of the following summer that 
I attained my former health and strength. 

On the 17th of May, 1850, I was again confined. 
I had previously practised daily bathing, and also 
made free use of the wet bandage. Towards the 
close of the period, I took occasional sitz baths. 
My diet I aimed to regulate according to hydro- 
pathic, that is natural principles’ At my confine- 
ment, I was attended by intelligent females of the 
Water-Cure order. Of doctors we had no need. 
At the commencement of labor, I took a sitz bath, 
and an enema of cold water; these soothed me 
into a quiet sleep, and seemed to prepare me for 
my coming trials. After the birth of the child, I 
was allowed to remain about an hour; I was then 
bathed in cool water, and linen towels wetin cold 
water were applied to the abdomen. The next 
morning (the 18th) I was again bathed, and I arose 
from my bed, walked to a chair, and sat up while 
I ate my breakfast, which consisted of Graham 
bread, a glass of cold wafer, and a few stewed 
peaches. In the afternoon I again arose, and par- 
took of similar refreshments, 

19th. Took sitz baths, and sat up three or four 
hours during the day. 

20th. I went into the kitchen, pantry, &e., and 

helped myself to whatever I chose. 
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21st. Walked out into the door-yard and garden 
to inhale the fresh air. 

Thus I continued improving, and in a few days 
was enjoying my usual health again, meanwhile 
continuing, as ever, daily ablutions and simple diet, 

I had read many, of what appeared to me re- 
markable cases of child-birth under the Water 
treatment. I did not doubt the truth of them, yet 
I could not, in view of my former confinement, 
really believe that I should be quite so speedily 
raised up after such a period. Facts like these— 
though common to the readers of the WaRER-CURE 
JourNaL, are, nevertheless, rather novel—in this 
vicinity, and my practice in hydropathy, which 
has been variously termed rashness, presumption, 
and folly, furnished, for some time, a general topic 
for conversation among the neighboring pro- allo- 
pathics. Well, let them talk, we can, we need 
not care, when the world is thereby to be benefited. 


Fairfield, N. Y. 


HOME TREATMENT IN BRONCHITIS. 


BY M. HARTER. 


NearLY two years ago I took a very bad cold, 
which I attempted to “ wear off,” as the saying ia 
But, instead of wearing away, it daily increased 
its ravages upon my vitals, till I was forced to call 
to my aid that panacea* which “has saved an- 
nually thousands and tens of thousands of suffering 
humanity from premature graves.” After having 
used six bottles of this medicine without any per- 
ceptible relief, I began to think its talismanic 
power must have left it. So I tried “ Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry ;” but it failed to produce 
the anticipated effect. By this time I had con- 
tracted a cough that was quite alarming; and my 
general health was so much debilitated, that I 
thought it best to quit my experiments with pa- 
tent medicine, and place myself under the care of 
a doctor. When J came to the Dr., he told me I 
had the bronchitis, and accordingly gave me a 
“pack” of medicine, with the necessary prescrip- 
tions After having submitted for some time, 
(without any relief,) to this scientific experimenter, 
I was obliged to leave him and try another ;—so I 


kept on till I had tried three regular physicians, ‘ 


But all their experimenting proved ineffectual. 
Finally, I quit taking medicine, and concluded to 
try that paradoxical system, (the Water-Cure,) as 
my last resort. Here I labored under quite a dif- 
ficulty, from the fact that I had no works on the 
Water-Cure, and, as a matter of consequence, must 
have had a very circumscribed knowledge of the 
efficacy of cold water, except what I had from 
“hearsay.” i 
However, in the course of human events, I got 
the Water-Cure Manual. From this I soon gleaned 
enough to commence my home treatment. I first 
applied wet bandages to my throat, (with dry 
flannel over them, ) as often as two or three times 
a day, and on going to bed at night. I also got 
a wet jacket which I wore at night. By these ap- 
pliances, and daily bathing, and moderate exercise 
in the open air, together with a “Graham” diet, 
and the blessings of a kind Providence, I suceecd- 


* 8. P. Townsend's Sarsaparilla. 
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ed to remove every vestige of Bronchitis —Four 
or five weeks ago, I had a very severe attack of 
Acute Pleurisy, which I removed by applying the 
wet sheet three times, at intervals of six to eight 
houra I remained in the sheet from one to one 
and a half hours at a time. 


on. 


WATER IS GOOD FOR SOME THINGS, 


BUT NOT EVERYTHING. 
BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M. D. 


A SKETCH. 

How often we hear the above remark ; and from 
none more frequently than from physicians, How 
do they know it is not “good for everything?” 
they haven't tried it, half of them, in hardly any 
case, and often when they do try it, they try it 
with a determination not to have it succeed, or 
when it is altogether too late to have it success- 
ful. 

This is not merely unfair and unkind, but it is 
unmanly baseness, though many, to my certain 
knowledge, have done this who call themselves 
gentlemen, and even Christians. But they needn’t 
flatter themselves that the knowing ones are de- 
ceived, they are too keen witted to be hood- 
winked by such shallow practices. 

Oh, it is too bad, that men of intelligence, learn- 
ig, and all that makes life useful or pleasant,— 
men in whom a confiding people put so much 
trust, and on whom such a weight of responsibility 
lies, should be given over to believe a lie; for a 
greater lie never existed, than the stupendous one 
palmed upon the people these thousand years, that 
drugs are necessary in the cure of diseases! or 
what is worse, that they should for the sake of 
paltry gold, or reluctance to give up a favorite 
theory—to own they have been in error, &.— 
continue to support a practice so prolific of misery 
and destructive of life. 

Such men cannot but know, if they study and 
experiment with the Water-Cure, that it is all its 
most ardent admirers declare it to be; and if they 
do not do this, they are recreant to the cause of 
humanity, and are unworthy of the trust reposed 
in them. 

The drug law affects the whole community; no 
one is safe; bond and free, old and young, male 
and female,—all, all are in daily jeopardy of being 
poisoned either purposely or by mistake! 

Let us then, brethren, increase our efforts to do 
away this barbarous relic of the dark ages ; we 
have been tolerant long enough; our supineness is 
beginning to be a reproach. The blood of our 
brethren eries to us from the ground,“ and we are 
unworthy of the new dispensation” given unto 
us, if we do not avenge them. Not by destroying 
them, but by depriving them of their power to do 
evil under the pretext of educing good; to stop 
their wholsale violation of all law, for drug doc- 
tors violate not only the laws of health and being 
and morality, most of them, but even statutory 
law—viz. by “getting money under false pre- 
tences!” 

Some may think this harsh language; but is it 
not true—all real hydropaths know that it is. 

But the “truth ahould not be spoken at all 
times,” says the milk-and-water Christian;“ in 
reply to this, I will only say that this is “one 
of the times” that it should be spoken—the welfare 
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of millions living, and millions yet unborn, em- 
phatically demands the outspeaking of such truths, 
and a determination to enforce them. It cannot 
be denied that we have borne with the taunts 
and sneers and reproaches of our brethren, and 
waited patiently for them to “come in ;” and now 
when we find them still working seftetly against 
us, we are justified in speaking severely, if speak- 
ing the truth is speaking thus. It must come to 
this—“ The war is inevitable, and I for one say, 
let it come.” 
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LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BO OK 


OF A STUDENT. 


LEAF I. 


, 1850.—How pure the air this morning, 
after the rain of yesterday; it is washed clean and 
purified by the percolation of the water through 
it. This isthe method of Nature. Ah, it occurs 
to me, this is the beautiful method of Nature. 
When the atmosphere becomes filled with impure 
vapors and humors; with dust and unhealthy 
gases, her custom and practice is to take a wash- 
down,” either by shower or douche, and some- 
times “it pours,” which I suppose is the pail 
douche. Nay, sometimes she finds it neesesary for 
her patient, old mother Earth, worn out and ex- 
hausted by her unceasing labors and producings, to 
envelope herin a wet sheet pack, or to give 
her a dripping sheet, when the wet, and lowry 
and dripping weather lasts for several days. I 
need not pursue the analogy further. It is obvi- 
ous that water is the grand purifier of nature, 
whether of the earth or the air, as it is the heater 
and restorer, and the vivifier. Water is the sol- 
vent by which all decaying matter, whether or 
ganic or inorganic, is prepared for new forms and 
new assimilation, Water restores and keeps up 
the equilibrium between the various gases of the 
globe; it is a medium of exchange between them, 
even as the waters of the occan are a highway upon 
the earth. Water is the universal vivifier: no- 
thing vegetates, no plant germinates, without it. 
With it is life and health, and beauty and grace, 
and all the developments and glory of nature ; 
without it is barrenness and disease, and the oppo- 
site of beauty or grace, and undevelopement and 
death. O water, what poet shall worthily sing 
thy virtues and praises? The ancients, the child- 
like and simple-hearted, and impressionable, the 
wise old ancients did well to deify thee, whether 
as Oceanus, or in all thy haunts of river and 
spring. And here permit me, Mr. Editor, and 
reader, to interpolate a query, whether there has 
not been a loss of piety in these more than modern 
times, since we have resolved all the operations 
and manifestations of nature into a series of natural 
phenomena. Wether we are not Jess pious than 
those wise men of old, since we have dispersoni- 
fied these phenomena, and made God an abstrac- 
tion? It is true God is no less present to us than be- 
fore, but it is only by an effort of reflection that 
we become cognizant of His presence, which we do 
not always make. He is not palpable to our senses. 
We do not see him, as did the “children of na- 
ture,” in the rustling of the breeze; in the sighing 
of the wind; the sunshine and the storm, and in 


all the phenomena of life and death, as the great 
poet makes the wise man see 


tı Sermons in stones, 
Books in the running brooks, 
And good in everything.“ 


But I began to set forth the praises of water. 
What can I say more of it than that it is the cradle 
and swaddling garments of our mother earth, in 
which she lies and is rocked; more than three- 
fourths of the surface of the globe being occupied 
by this graceful, and health-giving, and life-giving 
element. I know not who first invented (which 
means to find out) who first invented or made use 
of the water-bed for the sick; but this I know, that 
had we been observant, it might have been discov- 
ered and in use long before; for this, our “ rever- 
end grannie” rests upon one, not that she is an inva- 
lid but because, I suppose, she finds it “the best.” 
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CONSTIPATION, SORE THROAT, ETC, 


REPORT OF CASES* 
BY S. O. GLEASON, M. D. 

Mr. — of , age 34, below medium size, 
countenance pale, eyes light blue, presented his 
case April 28th for treatment. Possessed a high 
nervous temperament, had suffered from constipa- 
tion for eight years; was a cabinet-maker by trade, 
and had worked in a hot room for several years, 
where the air was impure. Had used rhubarb 
almost daily for a long time, without relieving 
the constipated condition of the bowels. Had 
found the most relief from coarse food, as might 
be expected by all who will study the nature of 
constipation thoroughly. 

Frequent emissions of a large quantity of lim- 
pid urine took place. This condition very fre- 
quently attends such a state of the bowels. 
Throat red, and slightly engorged. The whole 
alimentary tract, together with the stomach and 
cesophagus, often became involved together, mak- 
ing a complicated case to treat. 

Hands were very dry and feverish; were bad- 
ly cracked, and the skin thickened to a great 
extent, presenting a horn-like appearance and 
feel. In this state no perspiration could pass off 
through the palms of the hands, and other parts 
must perform an extra task, by way of compen- 
sation. 

This patient, as might be expected, was subject 
to great depression of spirits, while the feet were 
cold. In such cases the inferior extremities do 
not carry a normal quantity of blood, while the 
brain has too much blood slowly carried through 
it, inducing mental depression by overtasking 
its vessels. 

The indications in such a case are, first, to 
equalize the circulation by making the blood- 
vessels of the inferior extremities carry their due 
proportion of the circulating fluid, and to increase 
the activity of the skin; second, to relieve the 
congested state of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and bowels, and of the blood-vessels of 
the brain. 

The first indication is fulfilled by hot foot-baths, 
at first followed by a cold dip, and by the wet 
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sheet packing and dripping sheet of 72 degrees 
one minute. Sitz-baths of 72 degrees aid in this 
state to secure our object. 

After we have secured good circulation, the 
second indication is fulfilled by inducing more vi- 
gorous reaction ; the plunge instead of the sheet 
is then to be used, and if there is no contra-indi- 
cation the douche facilitates the cure. 

The abdominal compress, steadily employed to 
keep up derivation to the surface, is in many 
cases of this kind highly beneficial. 

Miss , of ——-, aged 21 came April 14. 
Medium size, blue eyes, fair complexion. Was 
spare in flesh and round-shouldered. Had been 
engaged in teaching for some years. Throat was 
tronblesome,—tonsils swelled at times,—cata- 
menia too frequent and profuse. Was greatly 


debilitated. This condition is very apt to occur 


when heavy skirts are worn without being sus- 
tained by straps or attached to a waist, if the 
person is a large share of the tinte on her feet, 
and if the air of the room be bad by being over- 
heated, or rendered impure from want of ventila- 
tion. 

Had for two or three years previous a slight 
cough, attended with a dull pain in the left side. 
Had some congestion of the lower part of the 
right lung. 

Three conditions in this case were to be com- 
batted. First, the tonsils were to be reduced in 
size and the inflammation subdued. Second, 
the catamenia were to be regulated. 
the congestion of the lung overcome. 

First indication was fulfilled by the use of 
compresses worn around the neck, night and 
day, and by gurgling the throat with cold water 
three times a day, fifteen or twenty minutes at a 
time. Second, by short cold sitz-baths of five 
to ten minutes Jong. Three to five of these were 
taken per day. The fountain douche taken three 
or four times per day, from one to two minutes 
at a time, is often a valuable aid. 

Third indication was fulfilled by hot fomenta- 
tions over the congested part, vigorously applied 
from two to three times per day, and the wet 
bandage worn over the part all the time. This 
treatment, and packing, followed by the dripping 
sheet for a time, then the plunge, succeeded in 
restoring the patient to health. 

This patient was restored and cured from her 
difficulties. She gained 15 lbs. in flesh, and 
could walk from five to seven miles per day. 

April 25, came M—— of ——, aged 27 ; good 
size, light complexion, blue eyes. While cutting 
wood, he struck his knee on the inside, with the 
handle of his axe. Felt a severe shock of the 
nervous system from the blow, and was disabled 
for a time from business. He partially recovered, 
but remained weak and feeble. From an acci- 
dent which sprained the joint slightly, it became 
suddenly worse, and very painful. At this time 
his foot began to be inflamed. This in time 
became subdued, but the strength did not return 
to the injured knee. 

Finally, he commenced a “ course” (or curse) 
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of medicines, under a Botanic. Emetios, pills h 


and tonics were administered with, doubtless, the 
best of intentions to cure the knee. The medi- 
cation was so thorough and energetic that he 
fell into spasms while under its iufluence. Had 
India rubber cloth bound around the knee, and 
cayenne and vinegar applied. Continned this 
treatment, together with various medicines (reme- 
dies 7), till he was extremely emaciated, and hig 
leg perished to some extent. 

The injured leg was one-third less in size than 
the other when he came to the cure. Had some 
pains in the foot and calf of his leg, as well as 
in the knee. 

These pains I regarded as symptoms of re- 
actions,” showing that nature had not given up 
her efforts of a cure, which induced me to make 
atrial in the case. The patient had to use 
crutches, and had done so for months. Could 
not bear but a trifle of weight upon the foot of 
the injured leg. Limb was cold throughout its en- 
tire length. Circulation was languid and feeble 
not only in the lame leg, but throughout his 
entire system. He was so reduced that he could 
bear only the mildest treatment. Had the most 
obstinaie constipation of any one that I ever had 
as a patient. 

The entire tract of the mucous membrane of 
the alimentary canal, had in this case been over 
stimulated by the highly exciting substances 
which had been taken. The lobelia emetics 
were prosecuted with such vigor, as to greatly 
prostrate the nervous energy of the patient. 
Torpidity followed over-stimulation; hence the 
obstinate constipation in this case. 

Here are two indications, two states of the 
system, to be overcome. First, nervous energy 
to be accumulated. Second, the torpidity of the 
digestive. and assimilative processes to be over- 
come; as well as the secretive function of the 
intestines to be regulated. 

Treatment for the first indications. Washings 
in water at 72°, then short sitz of 72°, and even- 
tually the pack and plunge. For greater excite- 
ment of the system, the douche was ultimately 
used generally and topically, with leg baths of 
a low temperature, and thorough friction. Second 
indication fulfilled by the wet girdle, regulation 
of diet, packing, and long sitz baths. The con- 
stipation overcome by several small injections 
per dav to retain. But this did not yield till all 
of the other symptoms had greatly abated, and 
he had gained some 10 or 12 lbs. in flesh. 
Mucous discharges gave relief. 

His bowels ultimately became free, and diges- 
tion and assimilation correct. Nervous energy 
was restored, and he could walk without his 
crutch, and left it with us as a memorial of the 
past. He was with us abont six months. Had 
this case been presented previous to medication 
and such exhaustion of the main organs of the 
body, in all probability one-fourth of the time 
would have done more for him than the six 
months did. Come to cures in season, and thus 
save time and expense. Give us as fair a chance 
as you do the medicine doctors. 


Jun. 13, 1851. Forest City Cure. 
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PHYSIC AND PRETENSION. 


[UNDER the above head, a city paper handles 
the popular medical system rather roughly. The 
general import of the article is strictly true, 
though we would incline to take a more chari- 
table view of the motives of most of our misled 
and miseducated city doctors. However, if any- 
one feels aggrieved by the statements following, 
he shall have the privilege of replying through 
our columns. ] 


The ignorance, the pretension, the insolent 
tyranny, and the bald stupidity of the medical 
men, who have usurped the title of “ regulars,” 
and awed people by a name, will be ripped up 
and exposed by fearless hands, and to a public 
just beginning to open its eyes to the system of 
swindling which has so successfully and for so 
many years been practised. 

It isa fact which we stand ready to prove, that 
of the thousand or fifteen hundred physicians in 
New York, not one-fifth of them have any more 
knowledge of chemistry than the higher classes 
of boys in our pubic schools. And of those who 
do understand chemistry, and who are privileged 
to write M. D. after their name, nine-tenths of 
them have either abandoned the practice of medi- 
cine in disgust, or been driven from it by cliques, 
whose object is to monopolize the practice of the 
community. What will our over-dosed and over- 
drugged readers say, when we tell them that the 
large majority of the successful and popular 
physicians of New York are ignorant of the 
original properties of the drugs they deal out; 
that all that is taught in the schools is a certain 
combination, or, to use a plainer word, a certain 
recipe, to be sent to the apothecaries, when cer- 
tain symptoms are apparent in the patient ? 
Why, we wonder how the ancients could have 
navigated the seas without the compass! But 
those mariners were more at home on the track- 
less ocean than are our physicians in a sick 
room. A set of stereotyped rules, learned as a 
parrot learns to talk, and acted out in the same 
intelligent manner, with a superficial knowledge 
of surgery, are the sum and substance of a phy- 
sician’s education. The medical schools of the 
United States are mere swindling shops, and 
their graduates either knaves or dupes. It has 
become absolutely necessary for every man who 
regards the physical well-being of his race, who 
dreads the entailment and expansion of organic 
disease, to aid in exposing the titled rascals, who 
have persisted in pouring poison into our sys- 
tems—never telling us how to keep well, but al- 
ways at hand to patch up constitutions gradually 
yielding beneath the pressure of bad habits and 
doctors’ prescriptions. 

What have the doctors done to keep men well ? 
Have they united in an effort to establish free 
public baths? Have they in a body warned the 
community against badly ventilated dwellings 
and public places of resort? Have they urged 
upon all, their own patients as well as the com- 
munity at large, the necessity of active exercise 
in the open air? Have they even acted fairly and 


frankly with their own patients, taking each in- 
dividual case of disease, studying out its cause, 
marking its progress, and the evil influences 
which accelerate it? Have they said to A, you 
eat too much ; to B, you drink too much; to C, 
your habits are too sedentary for you to enjoy 
full health? Not a bit of it. They are simply 
at hand when the man falls sick; they dose him 
with poison; they patch him up, as you would 
an old and rickety piece of furniture, and then 
leave him until he breaks down again. 

And what do they know, when you put them 
to the test? Just nothing at all. We have had 
an evidence of their knowledge in their inquiries 
into cholera, and their treatment of it. The 
Academy of Medicine of New York solemnly 
admitted—not willingly—their ignorance in this 
important particular. 

And then, too, as a body, they are opposed to 
all progress, either from incapacity to investigate 
and understand, or laziness, or from a fear (most 
likely the first and the last) that the world may 
keep progress with them, if they lead the way, 
and sickness and mortality decrease in the ratio 
of their own advance in medical knowledge. 
They stick, with one or two exceptions, to the 
rules laid down a thousand years ago. They 
were ready to crucify Lady Wortley Montagu ; 
they denounced the man who discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood a quack; and though in 
the second case they were obliged to yield at 
last, successive generations of doctors have 
seemed to act with a vengeful malignity, by let- 
ting that blood out of human veins, as fast as 
possible, with their murder -dealing lancets. 
They have stigmatized every new discovery 
quackery, until they have been kicked into a re- 
cognition of it; and then they have impudently 
turned round and said, “ This is no new thing— 
we have known it for years.” 

They owe their success to, and their plan of 
operation is based upon, popular ignorance and 
popular indifference ; the inability of the people 
to enter upon an intelligent investigation of the 
laws of life, and the tenure by which they pos- 
sess free, full, and joyous health, and live to a 
good old age; or their unwillingness so to study 
and investigate. We are infallible,” say they, 
in the world’s estimation. When sick, they 
trust their bodies to us with the same blind con- 
fidence that, when we are nearly done with 
them, they trust their souls to the priest. Let us 
keep up the humbug.” And they have kept it 
up for these many centuries ; but the people are 
cutting their eye-teeth, and cutting them fast 
too. We are beginning to inquire, not how we 
shall get well, but how we shall keep well. We 
are beginning to look upon ouf bodies as a ma- 
chine made well originally, and intended to work 
well and harmoniously, though villanously and 
wickedly tampered with; and the great study of 
intelligent men now is, how to preserve their 
health, their physical and mental vigor, or, in 
other words, how to escape the doctors. 
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The charm of physic and pretension is gone ¢ 
forever. The infallibility of the faculty is openly 


headed old M.D. endeavors to sustain the ex- 
ploded swindle, he is looked upon as a fool, not 
fit to be trasted with a single life, or as a knave, 
to show to whom a well-filled purse is to expose 
him to a temptation which he may not be able to 
overcome. 


AMERICAN HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 


T. L. Nichols, M. D., and Mes. Mary S. Gove 
Nicnols, will open a Medical School in the city of 
New York, on the 15th of September, 1851, for 
the instruction of qualified persons of both sexes, 
in all the branches of a thorough medical educa- 
tion, including the prin@ples and practice of Wa- 
ter-Cure, in acute or chronic diseases, surgery and 
obstetrics. 

The course of instruction will consist of lectures 
in every department; a careful course of reading; 
clinical lectures, and thorough weekly examina- 
tions Each term will last three months, during 
which time there will be given three and four lec- 
tures a day, five days a week, Saturdays of each 
week being devoted to cliniques and examinations. 

Mrs, Gove Nichols will lecture on special sub- 
jects in physiology, midwifery, and the diseases of 
women and children. 

Dr. Nichols will lecture on chemistry, anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, theory and practice of 
medicine, and surgery, not in the usual mode of 
dividing them into separate courses, but combin- 
ing them all, as they exist in nature, in one har- 
monious system. By this method the whole study 
of medicine will be made clear and practical, and 
of comparatively easy acquisition. 

The instruction at this school will yield to that 
of no other, in thoroughness and practical utility. 
All the departments of a complete medical educa- 
tion will be so arranged, systematized, illustrated, 
and relieved of useless lumber, as to prevent all 
waste of time and needless study; and the theory 
and practice of Water-Cure will be compared and 
contrasted with the allopathic and homoopathic 
methods, so as to give the student a knowledge of 
each, and enable him to understand their relative 
merits. 

Ample illustrations of anatomy, normal and 
pathological, will be provided in subjects for dis- 
section, preparations, models in wax and papier 
mache, and the best engravings in the world, with 
a carefully selected medical library, to which every 
student will have access. Students will also have 
access to hospitals, anatomical museums, and the 
lectures and cliniques of other medical colleges, 

At the end of the term each pupil, who, after a 
strict examination, shall be found deserving of such 
a testimonial, will receive a Diploma. 

Evefy person desiring to be received as a stu- 
dent of this institution, must make written appli- 
cation, presenting certificates of good moral char- 
acter and habits, a fair English education, and an 
earnest desire to become a Water-Cure physician. 

The fees will be fifty dollars, in advance, cover- 
ing all expenses in the institution. 

Good board can be obtained for three dollars a 
week, or students, by clubbing and living on 
Water-Cure principles, may live for much less, 
We shall cheerfully assist in either arrangement, 
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One hundred dollars will more than cover all ex- 
penses 

FRIENDS OF THE WateR-CurE|—There are now 
wanting, in the United States, more than a thou- 
send thoroughly qualified Water-Cure physicians, 
of both sexes, The demand for them is unceasing, 
urgent, and constantly increasing. And this de- 
mand there has been, thus far, no means of sup- 
plying, except upon a very limited scale. Provi- 
dence seems to have devolved upon us this part of 
the great work of progress, and we shrink not 
from the labor or the responsibility. There are 
hundreds of young men and women, anxious to 
engage in this work, if they only had the requisite 
knowledge. Some have the necessary pecuniary 
means—some lack them, but where they are in 
other respects qualified, the friends of Water- 
Cure must see that they are not wanting in these. 
With an Institution to found and establish, we 
cannot at first receive charity students. It is bet- 
ter that all such should be sustained by those who 
know them, who have confidence in their abilities, 
and who expect to have the benefit of the knowl- 
edge they may acquire. 

In every city, town, or village, where it is de- 
sirable to have a Water-Cure physician, let the 
friends of the cause confer together—let them se- 
lect from among them some man or woman fitted 
for this sacred function, and encourage and assist 
them, if necessary, to prepare for this work. We 
shall be obliged by receiving all applications at as 
early a date as convenient, that we may form some 
opinion of the probable number of students, and 
make the necessary arrangements for their accomo- 
dation. T. L. Nicuots, M. D. 

M. S. Gove Nichols. 

New York, April, 1851. 
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PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS 
BY C. W. D. 

Durinc a somewhat extensive journey last 
season, I daily experienced the inconvenience of 
not possessing any apparatus fully adapted to 
bathing, either in the sleeping apartments of the 
hotels, or inthe state-rooms of the steamers ; and 
as I have just obtained an idea from an article 
published in Tait's Edinburgh Magazine,” I 
propose to lay it before your readers, that they, 
as well as myself, may enjoy the benefits of the 
invention. : 

The Magazine says :— A very good portable 
article may be made by having a wooden travel- 
ing-box, lined with thin sheet zinc. It may be 
of deal, or elm, and painted on the outside. The 
lid may be arranged to slip on and off, like the 
rudder of a boat, on eyes and pentils, or on com- 
mon sliding hinges ; and there may be a movable 
tray, three or four inches deep, to be lined also 
with zinc, which serves for holding the imme- 
diate dressing apparatus, and all that need be 
taken out fora single night’s use. This tray, 
together with the lid, laid side by side on the 
floor, makes a fair enough sponging bath ; and 
if the box is placed between them, and half filled 
with water, a most luxurious bathing apparatus 
is at once established.” 

With us, this box might be made of any wood, 


as of pine or mahogany, and painted on the out- 
side, or, as is common for traveling-boxes, covered 
with leather. The lining, as well as the tray, 
may be of tin, well soldered together, and 
painted. A substitute costing but a mere trifle, 
may be made, by simply fitting a tray of tin to any 
traveling trunk or valise already in use, and 
when such a convenience for a sponge bath is at 
hand, no one but those who have never enjoyed 
the luxury of cleanliness and daily ablutions, 
would retire at night, or dress in the morning 
without its use. 

Many, who have not the convenience for a 
sponge bath for the entire surface, get accus- 
tomed to a coating of dirt upon nearly the whole 
body, and apparently care as little for it, as the 
palate of the inveterate chewer does for the nau- 
seating quid, but after the habit of cleanliness is 
once established, and the means for its continu- 
ance placed always at command, no refined human 
being will delight in a coating of animal exhala- 
tions mixed with dirt. A good, large sponge, 
is very necessary, and a bag of India rubber or 
oiled silk will be found very convenient to carry 
it in. 

Brookfield, Vermont. 


COLD WATER v. RATTLE-SNAKE VENOM: 


BY J. E J. 

Mrs. R——, of Narrow Prairie, Wiscon- 
sin, was bitten in the summer of 1849 by a large 
rattle-snake. The part bitten soon began to swell 
and turn yellow, accompanied by much pain. 
The swelling increased to such an extent, that it 
seemed the tension of the skin must necessarily 
give way. All the medical aid the country 
afforded was procured, and the usual remedies 
assiduously applied, but to little or no effect. 
She continued in the most agonizing pain for 
about four days, a time probably longer than she 
could have lived without medical aid. But the 
skill of the physician was apparently of no avail, 
and the patient was given up as lost. But it 
chanced that a Samaritan passed that way. He 
applied cold waiter, first by enveloping her ina 
wet sheet, and then, while wrapped in the sheet, 
poured cold water on her. The first application 
much relieved her. The swelling rapidly went 
down, the skin began to assume its natural color, 
the patient revived ; in a few days she was con- 
valescent, and is now alive and well. 

An ox belonging to a gentleman residing 
about 16 miles north of Portage, on the Indiana 
Reserve lands, was found bitten by a venomous 
snake. He was much swollen, and appeared in 
great pain. He was driven into a stream of run- 
ning water, somewhat above his knees, and 
water poured on him by the pail-full for four 
hours. In the meantime the swelling went down ; 
the ox recovered, and ina day or two was put to 
his usual work. 

One other case. A gentleman of Milford, 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, owned a horse which was 


a) 


9 


cured of a bite by a snake, by the application of © 


water, after whiskey and tobacco had failed. 
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COLD WATER FOR SCALDS, ETC. 


BY CHARLES MUNDE, M. D. 


Tue question has often been asked, whether cold 
water could be used for scalds and burns, and still 
it seems to be undecided whether it is really the 
thing” to be employed with success, Dr. Dzondi, 
Professor at the University of Halle, with whom I 
have frequently conversed about the subject, has 
published several articles and a valuable pamphlet, 
through which he might have settled the question 
at once, if people did not prefer, in the old coun. 
try as well as in the new one, to deny admission 
to things which they do not know, or which do 
not altogether agree with their habitual practice. 
I have some hope of saving part of my books, 
which the police of Dresden has been kind 
enough to take hold of during our revolution, and 
among which is Dr. Dzondi’s pamphlet. If I suc- 
ceed, I shall publish the most important of his 
principles, and a few interesting cases of his, in the 
Water-Cure Journal. In the mean while, J shall 
give a few cases of my own, which are much in 
favor of water treatment. 

My little son, four years and three months old, 
who, from a sickly child, has become, through 
water treatment and continual exercise in the open 
air during any weather, an uncommonly hard and 
active boy; so much so, that he attracts the neigh- 
bors’ attention by walking about in the snow 
without boots on his feet, and in the heat of the 
sun without a hat on his head, -was scalded on the 
the 30th December last, with hot water. The 
cuticle was raising in very small blisters, from the 
elbow down to the wrist of his naked arm when 
I was called. A cold arm-bath, the water of which 
was renewed every half hour, removed all the 
pain and inflammation in two hours and a half; a 
cold bandage, which he kept on during the night, 
completed the cure. The next morning, the scalded 


other; and the boy forgot the sufferings of the 
preceding night so completely that he ran again 
into the kitchen in the evening, and, pushing 
against a servant, who had just taken a pail with 
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; ever, the patient did not complain at all. 
: a salve from sweet oil and the yolk of an egg, to 
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In the morning, when he awoke, I asked him 
how he was. He answered, very well.“ I asked 
him whether he had not any pain; he said “no.” 
On a closer examination, I found that part of his 
belly, the lumbar region, the thighs and genital 
organs, were badly injured; the skin being either 
gone or having been raised into blisters of every 
dimension; there was some inflammation; how- 
I made 


which I added a few drops of tincture of benzae, 
with which I covered the sores; over the salve and 
blisters, and, indeed, over all the scalded parts, I 
placed cold water bandages, after having opened 
the wound with a pin; and these bandages I 
changed as often as an increase of heat required it. 
The third day my boy could not be retained any 
longer in his bed; he walked about the house, 
(without any under-garments,) and even tried his 
fortune out of doors; however, his sores becoming 
worse, especially on the genital organs, I had to 
put him to bed again, to continue his quiet treat- 
ment. I was compelled to leave Northampton for 
New York, and my wife managed to keep him in 
for two days more; then he would not stay any 
longer, and she yielded to his repeated requests 
for liberty. He walked about, in and around the 
house, and in ten days from his being scalded his 
wounds were healed, inclusive of the genital or- 
gans, which had troubled him most, and which 
were, as was the rest, covered with new skin. He 
has been a little more cautious since in entering 
the kitchen. 

In 1840, when I was director of the Water-Cure 
Establishment at Elgersburgh, in Thuringia, (be- 
longing to the Duke of Gotha,) one of the servants 
of the establishment, who had to take care of the 
cattle, was carrying a tub of boiling water on her 


back, (it is not very uncommon to see German 
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boiling water in his hand, and getting the contents . ; 
the skin had been scratched off in taking off her 


of the pail upon his body, was sadly scalded once 
more from the pit of his stomach down to his 
knees, The upper skin, or cuticle, was pulled 
away with his clothes, which kept the hot water 
long enough to his body to produce an intense ac- 
tion on the surface of the parts exposed to it. 

A sitz-bath of cold water was resorted to, in 
which he remained two hours, before changing the 
water, which was of a temperature of 50°F. He 
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remained another hour in the new sitz-bath, when 
he wanted very badly to be brought to bed. His 


mother wrapped him in a half wet sheet, and o- 


: : to bed. 
vered the skinless parts with cold bandages of very Eee where there was one of the size of a hen’s 


egg remaining. 


fine linen, to be changed as often as the pain 
would increase. After a quarter of an hour, how 
ever, he wanted to go back to his sitz-bath, as the 


increased pain could not be allayed by changing 


the bandages. He sat an hour again, and was ice 


3 
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brought to bed, but soon required to be placed in 
the sitz-bath as before; and eo he continued to 


change bandages and sitz-baths till about three 
o'clock in the morning, when he fell asleep. He 
had been altogether about eight hours in the 
baths, 


—. 
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. night and a tallow 


a 


arm was scarcely a little more colored than the : peasant girls carry loads of 200 pounds and more 


in large baskets or tubs on their backs) slipt out 
on the ice and was badly scalded all over her 
neck, shoulders and chest. I was called for, and 
found the poor girl covered with blisters; how- 
ever, only on one of her shoulders a little bit of 


clothes As I could not expose these parts to a 
bath, I sent for cold water, in which I put some 
snow and ice, wrapped the lower parts of the 
trunk with dry handkerchiefs and towels, and 
placed cold bandages on the scalded parts To in- 
crease the cold, I wrapped snow in the cloths 


which I applied. These bandages were changed 
as often as they became tepid, in the first two or 
three hours every five or ten minutes, and this 
treatment was pursued from two o’clock in the 
afternoon till about seven or eight o’clock in the 
evening, when the girl was tired and wanted to go 
All the blisters were gone, except in one 


I put a good thick bandage on 
her, and bid another girl take carı of her during 
the night, as she appeared rather everish. The 
nurse, however, being tired herself, . Il asleep, and 
did not change the bandages more than once or 
However, in the morning th3 skin of the 

irl was perfectly smooth and painlesa, except the 

lister mentioned before, which had shrunk down 
to the size of a hazlenut, and the little sore place 
from which the skin was gone, which ulcerated a 
day or two, and healed, under a water bandage by 
laster by day, in a few days, 
Without leaving the least mark, 
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In 1836, when I had just returned from Gre- 
fenberg, one of my neighbors, Mr. Voigt, a soap- 
chandler, fell one morning into a large boiler, in 
which they had been making soap, and which was 
half full of hot ley and the remainder of the soap. 
He happily got out on the other side and dragged 
himself to his room, which was not very distant. 
There his 7 wife —he had been married but a 
month before —with the help of a man, pulled off 
his clothes, and—about one-third of his skin! I 
was then Professor of the Mining Academy at 
Freiberg, and, although I had been led into the 
secrets of medicine and surgery eighteen years be- 
fore, had not taken my degrees at the time—this 
being a rather expensive formality in Saxony, 
which, having been performed, makes you a good 
deal prouder, but not a bit wiser than you were 
before—and thus was not allowed to practise in my 
own country—not evenewith water, which was, 
besides, looked upon as a remedy very dangerous 
to—physicians of the old school, who were afraid 
it might wash away some of their artificial colors, 
and injure their practice, by keeping people in 
too good health. However, the conviction I had 
gained of the healing power of water in scalds and 

urns, by making an experiment in countries be- 
yond the frontier of Saxony, where there were 
also human beings and doctors, especially in 
France, Carvizart and his disciples being much in 
favor of cold water; and the enthusiasm which 
I brought from Græfenberg, drove me to my neigh- 
bor’s house, where I found Doctors Ettmüller and 
Beckert, both friends of mine, who had a pail of 


water before them, into which they were goin to 
dip a sheet, but they were somewhat at a loss 
about the way of wrapping the patient in it. I 
offered my assistance, got one of my Grefenberg 
blankets, and packed the patient in a sheet, which 
had been very little wrung out. The first day we 
did nothing but changing the sheet almost every 


half hour, which was not a very easy piece of 
work, the poor man being “skinned” [alive] on 
almost every part of his body, especially in such 
places from which the clothes could not be re- 
moved fast enough; as, the belly, genital organs, 
thighs, spine, hipe, legs, as well as in the face, on 
the chest, back, neck, ears, etc. The second day, 
at the instance of Dr. Ettmüller, we used com- 
presses, dipped in water mixed with alcohol, on 
the sorest places, (a proceeding which was in- 
tended to stimulate the dermis, and favor the re- 
production of the cutis,) and from the third day, 
we used, alternately, an ointment, made of fresh 
linseed oil and the yellow of eggs, for the sores. 
Patient remained in the pack all the while, day 
and night, the sheets being changed every hour, 
or every hour and a half. The case excited so 
much sympathy in the neighborhood, th.t the 
clergyman of the district called, in his “ornat,” or 
long robe, and, seeing the patient in the pack, his 
face covered with wet linen—a sight which never 
hit his eyes before—approached him, and began 
to pray for his soul. The soap chandler, however, ' 
continuing feverless through the whole of his 
treatment, gay: y interrupted him from his pack, 
assuring the Herr Pastor” that he had not yet 
a mind to take his leave, but wanted to stay with 
his young wife,” to whom he requested the minis- 
ter to say a few words; of consolation. After some 
days the packs were discontinued, and in three 
weeks the dead man” was seen to walk about his 
house in his schlafrock”—a gown or “robe de 
chambre”—and drawers, (a. v. v.,) his seurfs not 
allowing him as yet to dress properly. In a 
month’s time he was making soap again, and be- 
fore the year was round, I saw his young wife, 
through the window of my study, with a fine and 
healthy babe in her lap. 

From these and similar instances, I cannot see 
why some physicians of high standing should 
caution people so much against cold water for 
sealds, Only use it well. About the way to use 
it, I shall say a few words more at some future time. 5 


Northampton, 8th Feb., 1851. 
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Mem- Pork, April, 1851. 


Tae Water-Cure Journat is published monthly, ia New- 
York City, at Ong DOLLAR a year, in advance. 

ALL LETTERS, and other communications, relating in any 
way to this Journal, should, in all cases, be post paid, and 
directed to the publishers as follows: 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
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APRIL TOPICS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 
Preratory.—So many subjects crowd upon our 
brief space, that it becomes a perplexing question 
what to select and what to neglect. All nature is 
eloquent with “words of wisdom” to those who 
can interpret her language; and, unfortunately, 
this world we inhabit is full of fearful admonitions 
to all who can understand the meaning of the pe- 
nalties of violated laws. There is no philosophy 
so difficult to instill into the general mind, as the 
simple, self-evident doctrine, that, casualties ex- 
cepted, human beings have life and health very 
much at their own command; to use or abuse, to 
enjoy or suffer, according to their own wisdom or 
folly. We do not wonder at this difficulty, when 
we view the great mental incubus of a false me- 
dical system, resting upon the civilized world, and 
paralysing, with its mystical dogmas and incompre- 
hensible speculations, all the attempts of the un- 
educated to think for themselves upon a plain, 
common-sense question of disease and remedy. 
But we have an eye of faith, that seems to see a 
brighter light shining beyond the present scene of 
doubt and darkness, More, we know there are 
hundreds and thousands scattered over the earth, 
who are even now basking in this light, and en- 
joying in full fruition what all may become the 
recipients of—the best condition of physical health 
and mental strength that the irorganization is sus- 
ceptible of. And these are mostly teachers of our 
whole system; and their example must soon tell 
upon the baseless superstructure of the popular 
drug practice, with a force that will utterly de- 
molish it, leaving, as we hope and believe, not 
even a solitary wreck behind. Until then, let us 
one and all work for this end, watch the current 
of passing events, note the developments of pro- 
gressive truth, as well as we may, and point out, 
as well as we can, the floating fallacies of the times. 
Crry MonralLrr.— March is usually a hard 
month for consumptives; but the mortality of the 
first week of the month is without precedent in 
this city. Siæty-siæ deaths are recorded from con- 
sumption ; nearly thirty from lung fevers, and se- 
veral from other complaints of the lungs, making 
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disease of the lungs! Surely this is a lesson that 
means something. We have nearly a thousand 
doctors, and some hundreds of “ pulmonary spe- 
cifics” which never fail to cure, according to the 
advertisement, besides a few scores of consumption 
and liver complaint eurers who guaranty a per- 
fect restoration to health under all possible eir- 
cumstances, Yet, despite them all, the patients con- 
tinue to die with a constantly increasing ratio of 
fatality. 

Who can fail to see that there is something wrong 
in the prevailing customs? The young lady or 
young gentleman of wealth and fashion, who has 
all the appliances of health at command, and the 
supervising guardianship of the most learned me- 
dical professors in the world, is as readily cut off 
with this disease, as the poor tenant of the miser- 
able hovel, reared in indigence, and ignorant and 
heedless alike of all the laws of hygiene. Nay, 
the greatest proportion of victims is drawn from 
the circles of luxury and refinement. Yet, the most 
astonishing thing of all is the sad, sickening fact 
that the doctors, wedded to a theory that blinds 
them to all experience, plod along in the same stu- 
pid routine of leeching, blistering, antimonializing, 
expectorating and cod-liver-oiling, always unsuc- 
cessful, their patients invariably dying, and ap- 
parently unsuspicious that there is or can be any 
other respectable way of medication. It is time 
the people took this matter in hand, and banished 
consumption from the land. 


STEALING our TuunpEer.—The New-York Jour- 
nal of Medicine commends a plan for treating the 
piles, which is not the less valuable to the patient 


on account of being a plagiarism on hydropathy. 
The time may be not far distant when all our 
methods of water-treatment will be claimed as the 
regular system; to which we have no objection, 
providing the drug side of the question is aban- 
doned. The matter is explained in the following 
paragraph : 

Dr. Garvin directs about a gill of cold water to 
be thrown into the rectum immediately before 
every attempt to evacuate the bowels, and that 
this enema be retained several minutes, if possible. 
This usually produces an evacuation of the feces, 
which have been eo far softened on their surface, 
as to permit their escape without the least strain- 
ing or irritation. After every evacuation, it will 
be proper to use ablutions of the parts, more espe- 
cially in such cases as are attended by some pro- 
trusion of the bowels, The treatment is to be 
continued until some days after all uneasiness is 
removed. In old or severe cases, to effect such 
amendment generally requires several weeks. It 
is highly important to impress upon the patient the 
absolute necessity of perseverance in the use of cold 
water, even though he should be so far relieved 
as to feel almost well, for if it be suspended too 
soon, a very slight cause will bring on a relapse. 
So decided is the relief afforded by this treatment, 
that few persons would be disposed hastily to 
abandon it, but for the inconvenience of applying 
it aay The ordinary apparatus for enema is so 
unwieldy; that they cannot be carried about con- 
veniently. All difficulty from this source may be 
obviated by the employment of a small pewter 
syringe with a ring handle to the piston. One 
which will hold two ounces is very convenient, 
and may be carried in the pocket when necessary. 
When such enemata of cold water fail to procure 
sufficient alvine evacuations, the quantity of fluid 
may be increased to half a pint, or it may be neces- 


over ONE HUNDRED DEATH8—nearly one-third of the sary to resort to mild laxatives, Active purgation 


whole bill of mortality—from an inflammatory must be carefully avoided. 
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Unxevrntum Aquæ Purz—The most amusing 
thing we have lately noticed in the allopathic 
journals, is a preparation called “ water ointment.” 
It is almost hydropathie, being wet grease instead 
of the wet cloth. We have no doubt it is the very 
best ointment in the regular materia medica. One 
of the allopathic journals speaks of it in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


Water Ointment.—The water ointment, as it is 
called, seems to be coming into popular favor with 
many of the profession. It is a very mild dress- 
ing, and is intended to be a substitute for the ungt. 
aqua rose, in dressing excoriated surfaces. In 
some respects, it advantages over that of 
the rose water ointment, which is, however, yet 
considered a very nice and bland preparation. 
The water ointment is best prepared by boiling 
fresh lard, free from salt, in water. After it has 
cooled, it is to be separated from the water, and as 
much cold distilled water as possible is to be rub- 
bed into it. It is better to make it often, and have 
it kept in a cool place ready for use. 


CHLOROFORM AdAIN.— We have repeatedly pre- 
sented reasons adverse to the use of this agent in 
child-birth. In corroboration of our views, we 
find the following testimony in the Journal of 
Medicine, founded on observations made in numer- 
ous cases by Drs, Barnes and Jacks: 


“It has been erroneously concluded that Chlo- 
roform simply narcotizes the brain, or rather, in- 
duces a deep sleep, during which state there is 
complete unconsciousness of pain, and a consequent 
avoidance of the shock which pain produces on the 
system. It is further assumed, that chloroformiza- 
tion, carried to the extent which is necessary to 
subdue pain, does not affect the spinal marrow or 
the sympathetic system. A strict analysis of the 
nervous system, alded by experiment and observa- 
tion, will show the fallacy of these conclusions. 

“In parturition as in surgery, in physiology as 
in pathology, the physical shock of nervous exei- 
tation, or injury, cannot be escaped from. In par- 
turition as in surgery, the emotional shock of nerv- 
ous excitation, or injury, may be avoided. In sur- 
gery, this may be an invaluable boon. Is it so in 
parturition? It is more than doubtful. The emo- 
tional influences both those excited by the sensation 
of pain, and those independent of pain, are of 
immense importance in this complicated function. 
The voluntary power, too, is often of the highest 
utility. In woman, at least the brain should be 
allowed to retain its integrity, to exert its benefi- 
cial controlling influence over her own conduct, as 
well as its salutary aid in attaining a safe delivery.” 


ALLOPATHIC Procress.—The members of the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris are prolific in new 
inventions for suffering humanity, that is, for mak- 
ing humanity suffer. Among its recent develop- 
ments are, a method of scarifying the neck of the 
uterus in cases of leucorrhcea, proposed by a Mr. 
Mayer, who has invented an instrument for the 
purpose; and an impermeable varnish, which is to 
be applied over the skin, so as to make an air-tight 
crust or coating, in cases of inflammation, the in- 
vention of a Mr. Latour. The first is worse than 
useless, besides being barbarous; the other is too 
silly an affair to be treated with any show of 
seriousness, 


PuRERPERAL AxxIA. Not long since, as many of 
our readers will recollect, we copied from the Bos- 
ton Medical Journal, a report of several cases of 
this disease treated with the preparations of iron, 
all of which terminated fatally. The same jour- 
nal of February 12th contains the particulars of 
another case, which terminated fatally also. This 
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case is communicated by Dr. John Appleton, of 
West Newbury, Mas, who details all the 
symptoms, and relates all the appearances on a 
post-mortem examination, with great minuteness, 
and concludes with the following remarks on the 
treatment: i 

“The most mara bet results which have been 
observed, have followed the use of tron in some 
of its preparations, Of these the sulphate seems 
to have been the most generally used. The phos- 
phate was principally relied on in the case above 
reported P’ 

If death is a satisfactory result of the prepara- 
tions of iron, then the philosophy of the practice 
is entitled to our highest admiration. If life be 
more desirable, it is high time a few preparations 
of pure soft water should supersede the iron busi- 
ness. 

An ELEvArWO DINNER. — Dr. Chandler, in a re- 
cent address before the Vermont Medical Society, 
alluding to the many wants of the profession, and 
the various ways in which regular doctors can 
comfort and sustain each other, remarks : 

The pro to distinguish our annual meet- 
ing with à Pole dinner 39810 be regarded as 
ominous of good; [good eating 1] thus favoring 
the development of the social and moral elements 
indispensable to the formation of elevated profes- 
sional character.” 

Roast pigs, turtle soups, clam chowders, fried 
ells, poached frogs, blood-puddings, pickled tripe, 
followed by a refreshing smoke, gentlemen! Call 
you these dainties moralizing and elevating? 
Perhaps, though, you will have a banquet un- 
tainted with tarnage, guiltless of bloodshed, com- 
posed of the delicious vegetables and ‘luscious fruits 
for food, and the purest water for drink. If so, 
we would not disdain to meet with you. 


Mear Biscuit.—Some of the newspapers and 
several medical journals have noticed a recent pre- 
paration of food, the invention of one G. Borden 
jr., of Galveston, Texas, called meat biscuit. It 
is highly recommended by one Dr. Ashbel Smith, 
of Galveston; but it is not at all what its name 
imports: it is merely meat-lavored biscuit. It is 
said to be made in the following manner: The 
meat is sliced, then boiled till all the jelly or glu- 
ten is extracted; two pounds of this jelly, con- 
taining the nutriment of eleven pounds of meat, 
are then mixed with three pounds of flour, and 
baked till the five pounds are reduced to four.” 
This may be a pretty enough speculation for the in- 
ventor, who, the papers state, has erected an extensive 
manufactory for its preparation, and has already 
sold large quantities for the use of the army, but that 
is all. The idea of concentrating eleven pounds of 
the nutriment of meat into two, or of making an 
extract of the nutriment of anything on the face 
of the earth, all persons, who understand chemistry 
and physiology, know to be ridiculous nonsense. 

The simple truth, is that the biscuit above men- 
tioned would sustain life almost as long and as well 
without the addition of the jelly as with it. There 
is, to be sure, a slight degree of nutriment in it, 
but the process destroys or wastes at least nine- 
tenths of the nutrition contained in the meat. It 
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of such things. A presumptuous irregular at our 
elbow whispers, that it may be because, as a gene- 
ral thing, they don't know themselves! 


An ALLOorATHIO Arnontsx.— Dr. Burden, in a 
late valedictory to the graduating class of the Phi- 
ladelphia Medical College, among many sage coun- 
sels, propounded the following very prudent 
aphorism. Avoid discussion at all times, except ir 
medical societies, on medical subjects.” It is very 
true that the philosophy of allopathic drugging 
will never bear talking about much “out of school ;” 
and the physician who discusses it much before 
his patients, will most assuredly discuss himself out 
of practice. Hydropathy, on the contrary, will 
live, and grow, and spread the more by being dis- 
cussed. 


Tue Pepsin Business,—The wonders of quackery 
and the triumphs of humbuggery continue to fill 
a large space in the newspapers. The latest, and 
one of the most taking “achievements of the age,” 
is the artificial digestive fluid speculation. Under 
the head of pepsin, a term which has been applied 
to the solvent property of the gastric juice, a Dr. 
Houghton, of Philadelphia, is flooding the country 
with an article to supersede the use of the gastric 
juice. The scheme is rather skillfully concocted, 
and “many will be deceived thereby.” The pepsin 
proprietor ingeniously quotes the testimony of 
those celebrated chemists and physiologists, Liebig, 
Pereira, Sylvester Graham, and Professor Dungli- 
son, that an artificial digestive fluid can be formed 
in which various articles of food will dissolve as 
readily as in the natural fluids of the stomach. 
But he finds it convenient to forget to tell the peo- 
ple he intends to delude, that those authors do not 
recommend the use of an artificial instead of the 
natural fluid. It is according to the order of na- 
ture that the stomach shall secrete its own pepsin, 
as well as that the teeth shall do their own masti- 
cating, or the lungs their own breathing. There 
would be as much sense in proposing to supply 
the blood ready made, or the food already masti- 
cated, or the air already breathed, or the bile al- 
ready formed, thus dispensing entirely with the 
services of the nutritive apparatus, the lungs, and 
liver, as to supply artificially a digestive fluid, 
thus doing away with the labor of the stomach. 

It is a law also of the animal economy, that a part 
or organ not functionally exercised soon loses its 
functional power; hence all such expedients can 
only be mischievous, and that continually. It will 
be said that in some cases the stomach loses its 
power to secrete the gastric juice; but then the 
indication is to restore that power, not supersede 
the functional office of the stomach, with artificial 
pepsin, even though it be prepared “from the 
fourth stomach of an ox.” 

That the author and proprietor of pepsin by the 
bottle intended the thing as an imposition upon 
the public, is sufficiently evident front the evil- 
cunning of his advertisement. After enumerating 
all the common infirmities of the day for which 
his specific possesses “ marvellous” virtues, he says 
it is an antidote to “excess in eating, and the too 


riotous liver. Instead of teaching moderation in 
eating, abstinence from intoxicating drinks, and 
temperance in all things, the knavish creature 
preaches all manner of licentious indulgence and 
dissipation, the penalties of which can all be paid 
by a few dollars expended in purchasing his 
pepsin. 

TuE Season ror Crovp.—A medical correspond- 
ent of the New-York.Mirror predicts that five hun- 
dred children will die of this disease, during the 
changeable weather of the spring season. For pre- 
ventives he recommends a mustard poultice, or a 
flannel dipped in turpentine, or spirits of hartshorn 
to the throat, and nauseating doses of Hive syrup, to 
be continued as long as the cough remains. The croup 
is a terrible disease ; but the above medication is not 
much better. Those applications to the throat are 
sure to render the part more susceptible to colds 
in future; and nauseating with Hive syrup, which 
is strongly charged with that deadly drug, anti- 
mony, is about as effectual a method of destroying 
the stomach as could be devised. If a cough con- 
tinues several weeks, as is frequently the case, and 
the dosing is kept up, the whole system is certain to 
be pretty thoroughly poisoned. There are at least 
a thousand better ways of managing colds and 
coughs in children. Water-Cure folks only need 
wet cloths to the neck and chest, with general 
bathing, or the wet sheet pack on the access of 
fever. On the attack of croup, the cloths to the 
throat must be very cold and very often renewed, 
and the full general treatment promptly resorted 
to, as for a general fever. 
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TYPHUS FEVER. 


BY J. C. JACKSON, M.D. 


I send you the following report of a case of se- 
vere typhus fever treated hydropathically by me, 
at my Water-Cure. 

The subject is my eldest son, Giles E. Jackson, 
aged fifteen years: and for the past winter, till his 
late sickness, a student of Central Medical College, 
at Rochester, N. Y. 

On the 8th of January I went to Rochester, to 
attend the annual meeting of the Medical Society 
in connection with that college. On meeting my 
son I noticed he had greatly changed. When he 
left home, in November, he was round, ruddy of 
face, with finely developed muscularity ; strong, 
anda perfect picture of health. He had had no 
sickness from his childhood, though up to his 
eleventh year of feeble frame and spare in flesh. 
He had lived a vegetarian from his babyhood, eat- 
ing no flesh nor butter, making his food of the fari- 
naeea, vegetables, and fruits. 

So marked was the change that I decided on 
taking him out of college; I did so. We reached 
Glen Haven on the eleventh of the month. Such 
had been his perfect freedom from all the diseases 
of childhood, and all the epidemics quite common 
to the region where we had resided prior to our 
locating in our beautiful glen,—an immunity in 
his case owing, I have no doubt, to the fact of his 


having reared himself on simple food,—that I was 
blind to the indications which, in another case, I 
should have perceived instanter were the harbin- 
gers of typhus. But I thought of them only as 


free use of ardent spirita It almost reconciles 
health with intemperance.” 

This offering to sell indulgences is precisely the 
way to please the sot and gratify the epicure and 


( is not a little singular that the orthodox medical 

journals, which assume to have the keeping ofthe 
public health in their own authorized hand, "never 
28 tell the people anything about the intrinsie nature 
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J) the results of hard etudy—too hard by far for one 


so young. 

I found, on questioning him closely, that some 
weeks before I took him from college he had been 
confined to his room for two days, with fever, 
brought on, as he thinks, by too close attendance 
in the dissecting room. That subsequent to this, 
he had been troubled with immoderate, flow of 
urine, gradually increasing, so as to alarm the pro- 
fessor with whom he boarded, and which trou- 
bled him very much during the night. Isaw that 
this was rather a vexatious feature in his case, and 
I was gradually coming to conclude that his rest- 
lesaness, his indifference to books, to the society of 
his friends, and to what at home was naturally, 
after so long an absence, calculated to interest 
him, were attributable to this difficulty ; and that 
I was to be summoned to a task—hard, painful, 
and uncertain in its results—the treatment of a 
case of Diabetes, I sought for aid in books, but, 
alas! they could afford me none. Watson, Wood, 
Hooper,—Allopaths. Marcy, Herring, Hull, Hem- 
pel,— Homeopaths. I could gather from not one. 
of them that they had éver cured a case of diabe- 
tea. Shew, Nichols, Mrs. Gove Nichols, the Water 
Cure fraternity, generally, gave me no light, spe- 
cifically, on the subject. And when I added to 
this that the patient was my own son—heart of 
my heart—bright, brave, gifted—full of promise, 
good; I prayed that that cup might pass from 
me, and it did; for on the 13th instant he 
took to his bed, smitten, unmistakeably with Ty- 
HUS Fxvxn. 

There were great heat of head, glassing of the 
eye, bloodlessness of the tip of the nose, with icy 
coldness ; great soreness of throat, swollen tonsils, 
great heat of the mouth, with blistered gums, 
white and dead, as if the skin bad been shrivelled 
with hot tea; yellowish whiteness of the centre 
and back of the tongue, and high redness of the 
edges and tip; oppression of the chest, labored 
respiration ; pain in the ileo-eœ a region on pres- 
sure; pain in the urcthra, running down the in- 
side the thighs to his feet; soreness of the hips, and 
upper extremities and lower bloodless and cold. 
No vein could be discovered on hands or feet; 
head hot, and breath stinking—no other words 
describe it. 

The diagnosis dan the prognosis not good- 
looking. Had I had other force than that which 
lay in my own brain, how gladly would I have 
avoided the issue, and given my son into other 
hands. The stake was too great for me to play 
easily: but what could I dof There was no Wa- 
ter-Cure physician within twenty-five miles of me, 
and no others could be of use to me except to aid 
me in diagnosticating his case, and I knew too 
well what the disease was to need counsel from 
man on that point. I had seen too much of ty- 
phus fever not to know it. Yet let me say, I 
know, in all my mingling with medical men, no 
instance where, without great struggle, a Father 
makes a good Doctor. Successful or not, the al- 
lotment was mine, and I harnessed myself to my 
duty. Not a moment was there in which I had 
doubt what to do ; yet, situated as I was, I quivered 
at the work but quivering was not working. 

The first thing I had done was to remove my 
son into a large room, with to large windows in 
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it; a door opening into another room, which also 
had a window in it, thus securing thorough venti- 
lation. Between his bed and the windows I 
threw up a screen of blankets, then let the win- 
dows down from the top and raising them partly 
from the bottom, making the air take an upper and 
under current. At the head of his bed I placed 
a thermometer, and gave orders that at no time, 
night or day, to close the windows when he was in 
bed, or to allow the thermometer to rise above 55 
degrees, 

I ordered two beds—mattresses—and suits of 
bedding to be placed at my disposal, two night- 
gowns, and sets of bandage these I will soon de- 
scribe. I brought into the room a lounge for 
emergencies. Thus equipped, I commenced. 

I spread on the floor two thicknesses of carpet- 
ing, put my balf bath—an oblong tub four feet long 
and two feet wide at the widest point—into this 
I put six pails of water at a temperature of 70°. 
Sat my son down into it, and his mother and my- 
self washed him three minutes. 

Took him out, wiped him dry with soft diaper, 
and hand-rubbed him for four or five minutes 
very much along the spine, but with almost mes- 
meric lightness—I had made for him a linen cap 
of four thicknesses—the linen was old, which is 
by far the best—so as to fit his head neatly, sit- 
ting down to his ears and eyebrows, This I wet 
in ice water, and putting it on his head, for four- 
teen days and nights, I had it newly wet as often 
as once in five minutes, except when he was in 
the wet sheet or asleep. I put around his neck 
three thicknesses of wet linen covered with a dry 
bandage, these I wet in ice water. 

I had made for him a suit of waist bandages 
after the fashion of a vest exactly, without buttons 
—one next his body wet in water at 72° and 
slightly wrung, so as not to drip, covered with 
two dry ones. These came down about the navel. 
I took a single bed sheet—linen—folded it length- 
wise four times, making it about ten to twelve 
inches wide and six feet long, rolled it and dipped 
it in water of 72°, then took a cotton bed sheet 
of the same dimensions and rolled it—dry. I put 
the linen sheet about the abdomen, over the kid- 
neys, and sank it as deep down over the pelvis as 
I could, so as to cover the bladder. It would go 
twice and a half round his body, making the ab- 
domen to be wrapped in nine or ten folds of wet 
linen. This I covered with the dry bandage. 

He was now ready for bed—wrapped head, 
neck, chest, abdomen in wet swathings—I wrap- 
ped his hands in hot woollen cloths, and put a jug 
of hot water to his feet, and putting on myself 
extra clothing I took my seat in his room. I let 
him lie three hours in this wrapping, watching 
his pulse—which was strongly intermittent but 
going up as high as 135. At times, at the expira- 
tion of the time, his limbs were burning hot, his 
chest and abdomen almost dry—TI spread on the 
lounge a suit of packing cloths, blanket, woollen 
sheet, & I took three packing sheets, wet them 
in chilled water—spread them on to the sheet 
without wringing, took off all his bandages, re- 
wet his head-cap and laid him on to the wet 
sheets, wrapping him up head and body and 
limbs all but his feet, to which I put the jug of hot 
water. Through all this mass of wet linen the 
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heat of his body came smoking like a farnace. I 
took him out, gave him a half bath of three min- 
utes at a temperature of 70°, which cansed a 
movement of the bowele—which I followed by an 
injection of tepid water of about half pint, put on 
his bandages as before, packing with hot cloths to 
hands, jug of hot water to his feet, and to bed. 
Thus ended the first day. 

In the morning of the second day, diarrhoea set 
in powerfully, attended with soreness of the rec- 
tum and lowerabdomen. I allowed all the natural 
evacuations to pass, then threw up tepid injec- 
tions, say 76°, till I washed the bowel elean—so 
that water came away slightly discolored. These 
soothed the bowels, and lowered the pulse from 
180 to 100. I then unbandaged him, gave him a 
half bath 70°, three minutes with brisk hand-rub- 
bing, put on his bandages anew, and to bed again. 
At ten o’clock I gave him a sitz bath of fifteen 
minutes—rebandaged him and put him to bed. 
At four in the afternoon his fever would be higher. 
and from that hour till eleven of the night he 
would burn like a kiln. I would some days in 
that space pack him four times with half baths 
and wet sheets for wipers, with dry ones and 
hand rubbing—never for an instant letting him 
go without his linen cap wet in tce water on his 
head, and his hands and feet in warm cloths or 
warm baths. This comprised his treatment for 
six days and nights, during which time he drank 
all the water he wanted as cold as he wanted it, 
but took nothing else into his stomach of any sort 
or kind. The seventh day I thought I saw little 
improvement; this might have arisen from the 
idea generally prevalent among medical men, that 
the critical days of the disease are measured by 
those divisions which the number seven makes. 

At the end of six days I commenced giving him 
gruel made of corn-meal and water. I gave him 
a tablespoonful in twenty-four hours, the next day 
two, adding each day one spoonful. On the sixth 
day he broke out on his arms, legs, and hips with 
vesicles, of the dimensions of a small fish scale. 
On the eighth day his bowel and bladder evacu- 
ations took a new phase. His feces would be 
thin and watery, and look like Indian porridge. 
His urine very large in quantity, very dark color- 
ed, but clear on making, yet on getting cold would 
look like thick water gruel. It would hardly do 
to call it fluid. It was ejected from the bladder 
with great force, was slightly slimy in look, and 
had a decided bead on it, like strong beer. No 
change had come as the result of the treatment in 
respect of quantity, but he made urine much less 
frequently than he had done for weeks previous, 
On the fourteenth day I mastered his diarrhoœa, 
up to which time he had lost forty-five pounds of 
flesh. On the seventeenth his urine became clear, 
and much more natural in quantity. On the 
eighteenth his tongue came to look better, and I 
indulged him with toast, and on that night un- 
dressed and went to bed, the first time I had un- 
dressed or slept sweetly in nearly three weeks, or 
had been absept from his side at one time for 
more than an hour. 

On the nineteenth his feet came to have con- 
siderable circulation ; on the twenty-second I could A 
perceive veins in his hande— the first time I had © 
seen the appearance of a vein in twenty days. 
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From the time his urine changed its gruel look 
and appeared regular in quantity and quality, he 
had, up to the twenty-sixth day of his illness, at 
four o'clock, p. m., and so along till eight p. m., 
a curious manifestation. His nose would at four 
o'clock begin to puff up, till it was at its tip al- 
most twice its size, and as red as a carbuncle. 
This would last for half an hour—I applied ice 
cloths to it and it would go away. A reflection 


or two, and I submit this case to the judgment of 


your readers. Ist. As soon as I learned that my 
son, who had lived all his days as a vegetarian, 
had, at the advice of a Medical Professor, gone to 
the eating of meat, I brought him back to his usual 
diet, I have no faith in the superiority of meat 
diet, Even in diabetic difficulty. 

2. During the worst part of his sickness, when 
his pulse was 135-40, the wet shect packing re- 
peatedly reduced it in ten minutes from the ex- 
treme point to 75, and in two cases to 50 beats in 
a minute. 

3. There is no doubt in my mind that after the 
second day of his confinement he would have been 
crazy had I not given him powerful water-treat- 
ment, and kept his head wet in ice water constantly. 
Whereas at no time save once did he exhibit the 
least derangement, though at two several times 
was he for an instant totally blind. 

4. The great purity of atr, lowness of tempera- 
ture of the room, and entire abstinence of food, 
were powerful auxiliaries, 

5. My wife, Miss Gilbert, our partner, and my- 
self were the only persons that took care of him, 
80 that everything was done as it should be. 

6. I feel quite sure, such was the violence of 
the case, that nothing but the entire purity of the 
atmosphere of the room saved us, and especially 
myself, so constantly was I by and over him, from 
taking the disease. We kept the room so cold 
that we all wore our clothing. 

7. It is a triumphant proof of the adaptability 
of the water treatment to this disease. My son is 
rapidly gaining his strength, his color, his good 
looks, and his intellectual power, for which I am 
thankful. : 

8. A young lady boarder with him in the same 
house in Rochester, was taken sick about the same 
time, of the same disease, and was treated with 
medicines in the most careful and skilful manner 
by the Faculty of Central Medical College—but 
she died. My son took water-treatment, and lives 
to bless his friends, and I trust his kind. 

Glen Haven Water-Cure, Feb. 21, 1851. 


SPASMODIC ASTHMA. 


BY DR. LACHAMEYER, 

Tne treatment of three cases is particularly in- 
teresting, because hydropathy was applied with 
the best success, after allopathic treatment had 
been of no avail. 

let case. I was called in the year 1842 to the 
child of Mr. Hoelchir, who resided at that time in 
Germany, but is now residing in New York. 
This child had at uncertain intervals asthmatic fits, 
with a short, whistling, incomplete, inhalation ; 
spasmodic motions of the limbs; at the same time 
were cold. The fits continued for a few minutes, 
and then left the child-in good health, and respira- 
tion easy. Her parents were very uneasy about 


her, because their family physician, an experienced 
medical practitioner, had been treating her with 
the general antispasmodic remedies, as assafcetida, 
valerian, zinci, e. When I was called, very well 
knowing that an enlargement of the hymic gland 
or hymar glandula is regarded as the seat of dis- 
ease, I reasoned with myself without having read 
before anything of the kind for its treatment in 
hydropathy, that I would apply it in the case, 
which the following result will show. For this 
purpose, I had the child enveloped in a wet linen 
cloth, which was well wrung out from the neck to 
the feet, and over that a woollen one, according to 
the Priessnitz Water-Cure; at the same time the 
windows of the room was partly opened. When 
the perspiration began to break out, the door of 
the room was opened, that the patient might in- 
spire fresh air in sufficient quantity, and the pa- 
rents were ordered to give the child fresh water 
in smal] doses from time to time. After the per- 
spiration had continued for thirty minutes, I took 
her out of the blankets and dried the perspiration 
upon the body, and then had her placed in a bath 
of 60° F., in which she remained for a few min- 
utes; she was then rubbed all over with a piece of 
flannel, and then perfectly dried. This treatment 
was repeated every morning on an empty stomach; 
at the same time I ordered the child to be carried 
out in the fresh air once a day, to give her light 
digestible food, and fresh water as a drink through 
the day; after having continued this treatment 
from four to five weeks, the child had a slight 
eruption of pimples over the body, which healed 
by the same application, after a few days treat- 
ment. I now declared the child well, and to stop 
the envelopments, except to keep on for a while 
the diet, and to wash off the child every morning 
for some weeks longer. From the first applica- 
tions, the above mentioned fits never returned, 
and the child has since been one of the healthiest. 

2nd case. Some months afterwards, I had a 
call to a child of another family, suffering from 
the same asthma; as I did not reside far from their 
residence, I saw her in one of those fita This 
child was some months younger than the former. 
I was afraid to try this experiment, as in the first 
ease. I therefore tried some allopathic remedies, 
but without any relief. After reflecting some 
upon the subject, I resolved to apply the hydro- 
pathic treatment in the same manner as before, 
and with all the care I could. From the first ap- 
plication, it never had any more fita, and for four 
weeks past I stopped the Water-Cure, as I found 
the child entirely well. 

A few months after the second case, I had an- 
other call to a child eighteen months old, who had 
an attack of the same asthma, but at the same time 
an inclination to hydrocephalus acutus, or brain 
fever, which I diagnostized from the size and form 
of the head, and it then generally breaks out when 
children are in the period of dentition. In this 
case there were two reasons which made me afraid 
of a successful result of the Water-Cure as in the 
two former; Ist, by its young age and at the period 
of dentition; 2d, the inelination to hydrocephalus 


; acutus Also the operation of the envelopments 
? and sweats operating by itself to produce some 


congestion in the head. Though I saw all these 
difficultica, I was determined to make a trial with 
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ment as in the former cases, The first few days 
these fita stopped, but the child having some heat 
of the head, I stopped for a few days the treatment 
until the unfavorable symptoms ceased. I again 
repeated the envelopments, and had cold water 
applied to the head, but I had to stop after some 
days, agthe same symptoms made their appearance. 
The spasms or asthma never returned, but one or 
two weeks afterward the hydrocephalus broke 
out, to which I attended strictly to the allopathic 
treatment, with cold applications, and with the 
remedies generally indicated in hydrecephalus 
acutus About a week afterwards it died. 


Reviews. 


BuLWER AND FORBES ON THE WATER TREATMENT: a 
compilation of Papers on the subject of Hygiene 
and Rational Hydropathy ; edited, with additional 
matter, by ROLAND S. Houcuton, A. M., M. D. 
(New and revised edition, stereotyped ; with addi- 
tions and improvements.) New-York : Fow ers 
AND WELLS, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street. 

An admirable collection of standard papers on the 
Water-Cure, beautifully printed and conveniently 
bound up for permanent preservation. The object of 
the work is to interest literary and professional men, 
persons of sedentary habits or pursuits, and all who 
have the courage to think for themselves, in the subject 
of hygiene and the water treatment; to attract their 
attention to the importance of acquiring a correct 
knowledge of health, with a view to the prevention 
and cure of disease by hygienic management, when 
practicable, and to define those leading, general prin- 
ciples which lie at the basis of rational water-cure. 
The volume is mainly composed of papers on Hydro- 
pathy from the ablest and most reliable English 
sources. The following is the order of the table of 
contents: 

I. Sir EpwaRD Butwer Lyrtron’s Confessions 
of a Water Patient” (originally contributed to the 
London New Monthly Magazine). The reprint in 
this volume is perhaps the most accurate and elegant 
that has ever appeared, either in England or America ; 
and the present is the only opportunity within the 
reach of the public for obtaining a complete copy of 
this beautifully written letter, in a neat and durable 
form. Originally intended for the perusal of literary 
men, and commencing with a graceful and touching 
allusion to the melancholy death of Hood (as well as 
the respective careers of Theodore Hook and the poet 
Campbell), the Confessions are, notwithstanding, 
so written that no one can read them without prufit 
and delight. This one paper alone, as a merely literary 
production, is (to use a hackneyed phrase), worth the 
cost of the whole volume. 

II. Dr. Jonn Forses’s great article on Hydropathy 
(from The British and Foreign Medical Review). 
This is one of the very best papers extant on the sub- 
ject, and emanates from a very high and unimpeacha- 
ble source, Dr. Forbes has long stood in the foremost 
rank of the regular“ practitioners in England (hav- 
ing some years since reccived the appointment of Phy- 
sician to the Queen’s houschold), and his calm and 
philosophical demonstration of the real merits und true 
province of the watcr treatment, cannot fail to carry 
great weight with it among all intelligent readers. 

III. Two chapters on Bathing and the Water Treat- 
ment: by Erasmus WILSON, M. D., F. R. S., cte., 
author of “ Wilson on Healthy Skin,” Wilson's 
Anatomy” (a favorite text book in medical colleges), 
etc., etc. A very shrewd and candid exposition of the 
just dues of Hydropathy: the observations on Bath- 


ing alone are of lastjng value, and should bo carefully 


heeded by every individual, no matter of what sect, 
school, or creed—especially in these days, when per- 
sonal ablutions are so mightily neglected.” 

IV. A careful abridgment of Sir CHARLES Scupa- 
MORE’s elegantly written account of his Medical Visit 
to Grefenberg. As a concise embodiment of the de- 
liberate and well considered views of a regular prao- 
titioner“ of established reputation in London, and a 
writer of unusual caution and candor, we earnestly 
invite the attention of the faculty” to Sir Charles 
Scudamore’s just and cordial tribute to Hydropathy. 

V. Dr. HERBERT Mayo’s views on The Use and 
Misuse of the Cold Water-Cure.—Dr. Mayo is a 
“ regularly graduated physician, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and was formerly Surgeon of Middle- 
sex Hospital, London.“ More recently he has acted as 
Physician to the Hydropathic Institution at Muhlbad, 
Boppard-on-the-Rhine. We are here presented with a 
carefully prepared abstract of a work of considerable 
magnitude, which has never before been reproduced in 
this country. Dr. Mayo’s views will command gen- 
eral attention ; this distinguished writer having been 
himself a water-patient, and indebted to hydropathy 
for the almost complete restoration of his health. 

VI. Observations on Hygiene and the Water Treat- 
ment, by ROwWLAND S. Hoveuton, A. M., M. D.— 
The sixth and last paper in the collection is from the 
pen of the Editor of the work, and is mainly devoted 
to a concise exposition of the principles of Hygiene, 
(evidently a favorite subject of the writer, ) and to an 
elaborate defence of the Water-Cure from the gross 
and offensive charge of empiricism.” By way of re- 
taliation, Dr. Hoveuton takes the ground that allo- 
pathy has itself become empirical,“ inasmuch as it 
has ‘‘ departed more and more from the ways of na- 
ture, and the judicious use of a few simple remedies, 
and substituted in their stead the mere palliation of 
symptoms, by means of the most subtle and dangerous 
poisons.” Dr. Hovauton fortifies this position by 
quoting the following admission of Dr. Kneeland, of 
Boston :—‘‘ Instead of leading man back to the for- 
saken paths of nature, physicians have preferred the 
easier plan of ministering to this altered condition by 
the ingenious and stupendous system of modern thera- 
peutics.”” (This striking admission from the pen of 
an American allopathist, ocours in Dr. Kneeland’s 
Boylston Prize Essay on Hydropathy, which was pub- 
lished at full length in the American Journal of Medi- 
cal Sciences for July, 1847.) 

We take pleasure in commending to the attention 
of each one of our readers, Dr. Houcuton’s observa- 
tions on the prevailing ignorance of tho laws of health 
among even the most intelligent classes, the value of 
judicious hygienic management, as a means of prevent- 
ing and curing disease, and the necessity of carefully 
considering the vis vita, or, rather, the vis medicatriz 
nature, in all cases. Dr. Hovauron evidently depre- 
cates the ‘‘ nimia diligentia” of modern routine prac- 
tice as much as the opposite extreme of careless inat- 
tention and slovenly indifference. 

To the medical profession this work supplies what 
has long been a desideratum—a compilation of testi- 
monials to the efficacy of the Water-Cure from unex- 
ceptionable sources. Forses, WILSON, ScupDAMORE, 
and Mayo! Surely such names as these will com- 
mand a respectful hearing wherever the science of 
medicine is recognized, and the English language is 

spoken. 


Miscellany. 


Our THANKS To Co-WorkeErs.— We cannot express 
the thankfulness which we feel towards those noble 
souls who have devoted themselves so earnestly to the 
promulgation of our BLESSED WaATER-CURE. 

Many FRIENDS have sent us clubs of ten, twenty, 
fifty, an hundred, and some have reached the ENOR 
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Mobs number of three, four, and even FIVE HUNDRED 
new subscribers, and that, too, without any thought 
of personal remuneration, except the THANKS of those 
into whose hands they chanced to place the Journals. 
These voluntary apostles of both sexes look upon the 
Water-Cure as a Gop-sEkN D,“ to save thousands 
from premature graves; hence their ZRAL in placing 
the means of physical restoration and preservation into 
their hands. It is on account of the intrinsic merits 
of the Water-Cure that people resort to it on all occa- 
sions when attacked by disease. It has been tried, 
proved, and forever ESTABLISHED. Lot the glad tidings 
go forth to all the world, a star in the east” has 
appeared, and groaning millions may avail themselves 
of its light, and again enjoy the greatest of all earthly 
blessings— HEALTH. 


Tue Warer-Cure IN Missovurs.—[Mrs. Mary 
Phelps, wife of the Hon. John S. Phelps, Member of 
Congress, when sending us a list of forty new sub- 
soribers, reports the following interesting case :—] 

„ cured my little daughter of a very violent attack 
of SCARLET FEVER, last summer, in the following man- 
ner:—I was returning home from Washington. The 
weather was extremely warm. The water in the Ohio 
River was so low that very small boats only could navi- 
gate it. The state rooms were very small, and the 
boat on which I traveled was very much crowded. 

« In that condition, my daughter, between two and 
three years of age, took the scarlet fever. As soon as 
I saw she was sick, I could not give a bath, so I wrap- 
ped her in cloths wet in ice water, changing them every 
fifteen minutes ; gave her all the cold water she could 
drink. The fourth day the fever abated, the swelling 
in her throat began to disappear. The fifth day she 
could sit up, and tried to walk. I gave her no medi- 
cine of any kind. 

„A physician who was on the boat with me, and 
saw her twenty-four hours after she took sick, said 1 
would kill the child if I did not discontinue the water 
and give her medicine. It was several weeks before 
she entirely recovered ; she is now in perfect health.” 

(Thus, by reading the Water-Cure JOURNAL the 
past year, has this lady become thoroughly imbued 
with our beautiful system, which may appropriately 
be termed THE HEALTH RESTORER and LIFE PRE- 
SERVER.“ She has evinced her faith by the formation 
of so large a club of subscribers. May the seed she 
has sown spring up, and be multiplied an hundred 
fold. 


An Ol D Doctor’s Trstimony.—A highly respecta- 
blo practitioner—that was—of a neighboring State, 
writes to the Journal :—‘‘ I have been for some three 
years an attentive reader of your valuable Journal and 
other works on the all-important subject of curing dis- 
eases with pure water, ‘and throwing physic to the 
dogs ; and I assure you, the more I examine the sub- 
ject, the deeper are my convictions that there must be 
a radical reform in the healing art. I have spent some 
fourteen years of my life in dealing out allopathic poi- 
sons, and perhaps with as good success in killing or 
curing as almost any of my allopathic brethren. 
Twenty years ago I abandoned my profession, not 
being satisfied with uncertain effects of drugs upon 
disease. I have not since taken up the pill bags. 1 
am now sixty, and am strongly tempted to go into the 
Water-Cure practice, that I may make some amends 

for the injury I may have done in dealing poisons to 
| my fellow-creatures. Tho Water-Cure is constantly 
gaining favor withthe people. I am astonished at the 
multitudes I meet with that are ready to fall in with 
the idea of promoting health and curing diseases 
with cold water. I have succeeded in curing myself 
of obstinate gout and rheumatism. We have used no 
? remedies in our family for some years but water.“ 


ALL WAS DONE THAT COULD BE DONE.— When the 
friends are commenting upon a recent death, it is very 
common for them to make the remark that “ every 
thing in the world was done, but his time had come, 
no human power could save.” And if the course of 
the practitioner was full of energy, they will earnestly 
assure you that nothing was left undone.” This is 
well exemplified in an anecdote which one of our ex- 
presidents was fond of relating. 

Traveling from Virginia toward the north, he rested 
for the night at a tavern on the road; soon after his 
arrival at which, the hostess came in from a neighbor- 
ing house with the females of her family, all exhibit- 
ing marks of deep distress. He was informed that 
they had been witnessing the parting scene of a young 
friend, who had died of some acute affection. ‘* But 
thank God!“ observed the contented matron, ‘ every 
thing was done for him that was possible, for he was 
bled seven and twenty times.— Buffalo Home@opathist. 


[So have thousands, old and young, been sent into 
the grave, and we may find the same high-handed hu- 
man slaughter practised, wherever the old system 
prevails. Fathers and mothers! look about you, and 
count the number of premature deaths which have 
taken place under the ! regular” mode of doctoring, in 
your neighborhoods. Better let alone, than take their 
drugs, or let them take your blood ] 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JouRNAL—I send you the fol- 
lowing lines for publication. They are from the pen 
of an old and valued friend of mine, Prof. Percival, 
of Franklin College, Tenn. 

They describe only truthfally the situation and ad- 
vantages of “Our GLEN,” as a retreat for the sick. 
For our Terms, allow me to refer your readers to our 
advertisement in another part of the Journal. Very 
truly yours, James C. Jackson. 


(From the Louisville ( Ky.) Journal.) 


GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 


On the rocky side of a green-clad hill, 
The parent of many a bounding rill, 
Is a cool retreat, as wild and sweet 
As ever was trod by fairy feet. 


If beauty a pledge of fame could be— 
Or the voice of Nature’s melody ; 

The tribute of fame, it well might claim, 
Glen Haven, its sweet, melodious name. 


There are shadows that lie in the bright green vale, 
Where the trees wave cool in the scented gale ; 
Aud vistas blue where the sun looks through, 
Giving gemsto berbage wet with dew. 


From rock to rock there is music made 

By the sporting voice of the wild cascade,* 
And murmuring low are the waves that flow, 
Where the blue Skaneatelest rolls below. 


The flowers are there of the sweetest bloom, 
The birds of the richest song and plame— 
And as fair to the eye is the soft blue sky, 
As the sun bright heaven of Italy. 


And the spirit of HEALTH has made her home 
Where the spirit of beauty delights to roam, 
And pale Disrase, defeated, flees; 

For life is found amid scenes like these. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE Tonsits.—By S. M. Har- 
RIS. - Mon Water-Cure Ar Home —“‘ I take this 
occasion to say, that I have received so much benefit 
from reading the Journal and practising upon what I 
read. From constipation, headache, dizziness, bowel 
complaint, and all the evils resulting from drugging 
and pilling, I have been completely relieved, and all 
for TWO DOLLARS, it being two years since I first sub- 

ne 


* The largest spring makes a descent of a thousand feet from 
the summit of the mountain to the Lake, and durin its pamage 
there are several falls of twenty to thirty feet, very autifal to 
look at. j 

t A lake of that name, sixteen miles long, on which a pretty 
steamboat runs daily in the sammer season. The scenery on 
the bankg of the Skaneateles is exceedingly pictaresque,—the 
Cure standing on ita Western side. 
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scribed to the Water-Cure Journal. My family also 
(of six children), have had a glorious respite from 
sickness for the same length of time, with the excep- 
tion of my oldest boy. From past experience, his case 
would have cost me at least ten dollars in the hands of 
one of the old school. It was an enlargement of the 
tonsils, to which he is subject, upon taking cold. I 
have cured him twice, simply by wet bandages applied 
to his throat, bathing, and drinking cold water freely, 
and keeping him upon a diet of Graham bread. In 
five days he was well. How thankful should we be 


for such benefits ! Yours with gratitude, 
E E * 


GOSSIP AROM BOSTON. 
BY NO@GS. 


Since my last, I have had more reason than ever 
before to bless the man that invented cold water ; for 
I have seen some wondrous cures performed by its aid 
which I am very sure could never have been done with- 
out it. I have related them to Dr. K.,“ who will, I 
presume, report them in the Journal. 

Speaking of him, he has just finished a course of 
lectures in South Danvers, a village of tanners and 
curriers, the citizens of which have hitherto been 
almost exclusively occupied in the hides of other ani- 
mals; but Dr. K. says, “ he flatters himself he bas 
convinced ‘ some’ of ’em that their own ‘ hides’ are of 
as much consequence as any other critters, and that 
God’s image is worth ‘scouring up,’ let it be never 
so dirty or ‘tanned !’”’ Any how, he has got eighty 
subscribers for the Water-Cure Journal, which, he 
says, he promised them should be worth a dollar a 
year, if he had to write it himself. 

Speaking of journals, it seems to me you will have 
to have at least one paper-mill devoted exclusively to 
your use, if it goes on increasing everywhere as it does 
in these parts. 

Dr. K. finishes a course of eight or nine lectures to- 
night at Leominster, in this State, where, he says, the 
Water-Cure idea takes hugely, and where they 
“ come up to the mark,” in all respects, better than 
almost any place he has ever lectured in; and that he 
should think at least one-half of the inhabitants, con- 
sisting of 3,000, would remain hydropathic. In fact, 
it is hard work getting physic” down folks’ throats 
who attend a full course of lectures on the Water- 
Cure. 

In this town, Dr. F., the best physician in the town, 
if not in the county, is already convicted,“ and a 
few more cases of triumphant Water-Cure success, 
such as he has had lately in scarlet fever, “ enteritis,” 
and dysentery, will cause him to throw overboard his 
die-stuffs, &., and put his trust in the god of hydro- 
pathy and nature. 

Speaking of natur,“ aren't she a critter? only 
let her have a chance, and won't she throw out the 
nonsense from the poor abused system 1 

The reason why so many die in acute diseases is, 
that the doctors frustrate the design of the recupera- 
tive power within, whose efforts are constantly tending 
to the removal of morbific matter, &v., which is the 
cause of diseased action. Drugs stop the fermentation, 
as it were—the up-heaving to the surface of the im- 
purities, in the same manner as mustard-seed does 
that of cider. 

These Water-Cure lectures and journals wrong the 
allopaths dreadfully. Old Dr. H——, of B——a, who 
died a few days ago full of years and——physic, 
said, it was too bad to waste so much money on such 
lectures. God forgive the poor old sinner—a man 
grown gray in poisoning his fellow-man—his wholo 
life spent in throwing obstacles in the way of nature— 
who, year after year, has been adding insult to injury, 
and has taken the last cent, perhaps, of the poor 
widow, for making her ten times worse than when he 
first saw her. Such a man to talk about’ wasting 
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money on lectures, the end and aim of which is to 
make the people stop dosing, to know the laws of their 
being, and the way to prevent and cure their diseases 
without poisoning their blood, is too wickedly ridicu- 
lous. 

If men should come to serve your beer-barrels as 
allopathic doctors do their patients, you would be apt 
to serve them as the brewers did Haynau—that would 
touch your stomach, ay, your very nerves !—but if he 
only stops workings of nature” in your body, why 
that’s all right, ’cause they’re doctors! and doctors 
know—oh, certainly—but they don’t always tell what 
they know. 


Tue Homeopatuist, a Monthly Journal, published 
in Buffalo, N. Y., referring to the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, remarks— 

There is a fresh common sense pervading its 
columns, which contrasts favorably with the meta- 

hysical nonsense of most medical writings. That the 


judicious use of water is a most important adjunct in 
the treatment of disease, we freely admit.“ 


Now, this. is candid, honest, and, to our notions, 
correct. But the writer goes on to say— 


t That our hydropathic friends claim by far too 
much when they attribute to the water all the benefits 
accruing from a residence at one of their institutions 
in the country.“ 


To this we will simply remark, nobody olaims that 
water alone does, will, or has, restored to health those 
who were counted lost, and beyond the reach of other 
modes of cure. No; we claim that WATER, DIET, AIR, 
EXERCISE, With judicious course of treatment, effect 
these cures, and not that it is, or can be, done by 
water alone. The Homceopathist adds— 


That a large proportion of our diseases might be 
prevented by the habitual and discreet use of cold 
water, and that in the treatment of a great majority 
of maladies, cold and warm water may be made very 
i adjuncts, we have no disposition to doubt 
or deny. 

Indeed there is hardly a day passes, that we do not 
advise patients who apply for medicine to go home 
without it, and use the wet sheet, or some other form 
of cold water applications. 

“ We took up our pen to say that we had received 
the WATRR-CURR JOURNAL, and were very much 
pleased with it. But here we find ourself at the end 
of a long article. 

“Looking upon the hydropathic system as one of 
the most potent means in the great work of medical 
reform,—hailing, as we do, its brilliant progress with 
outstretched arms and open hearts, we humbly trust 
we have spoken of it with true words, and in the right 
spirit.” 

AMEN,—just what we like to see. 


THE 0X IN THE GRAIN—AN ALLEGORY. 


BY B. B. BUNTING. 


In walking leisurely along 
An oft frequented ‘country road,— 
While passing by a shammy fence, 
I saw a breachy ox intrado. 


The tenant was a slothful man, 

Nor fenced his wheat-field as he should; 
The ox had found the weakest place, 

And entered in, to seek for food. 


In haste I called the owner out 
See, here’s an ox destroying grain ; 
„Here Bose!“ I heard the servant shout, 
And saw the dogs go through the grain. 


Said I, do’nt chase the ox about. 
Bat go and bring a lump of salt ; 
If then you'll open wide the gate, 
Old Back, I think, will soon come out. 


Ile urged his bulldogs on apace, 
And Bucky gave his fory veut; 

And leaping o’er the highest place, 
Broke down no small amount of fence. 
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John wished be’d taken my ad vice; 

He said ‘‘ next time he'd be more wise; 
The dogs, he said, more damage done, 
Than Backy had—full ten to one, 


Here, let the old-school Doctors read 

The folly of their murderous creed : 

They send their poison ‘‘ bulldogs’’- ia, 

To chase disease through thick and hin: 


Aad if they bring about their end, 

They break down fence they ne'er can mend ; 
But if their dogs should fail to beat, 
Both dogs and ox' stay in the wheat. 


Disease and drugs may egual he ; 

Then both will struggle to get free— 
They'll soon destroy the field of grain,“ — 
The patient’s death will end his pain. 


Then if you would not share the fate, 
Of this poor maa, we bere portray, 
You must keep up so strong a fence, 
That drugs and death outside shall stay. 


Supposing “ Buck” inside the fence, 
Do not let slip the dogs of war’’— 
! Tis folly to so soon commence, 
Tho glorious works of God to mar. 


But if you let him there remain, 
Perchance he' II eat more weeds than grain: 
And when he’s full, he'll look about, 

To find an opening, to crawl out. 


Then if the gate you'll open swing, 
And fetch some water from the spring, 
He will walk out to quench his thirst, 
Proving "twas what he wanted most. 


Now Doctors, if you wish to live, 
Then you mast live and let live’’ too— 
And if yoa will attention give, 
We ve one more word to say to yon: 


You'd better choose an honest trade, 
And let your paltry die stuffs go 
For when you peddle poison drugs, 
More death than life, you're sure to sow. 


If you'd e’en let your patients drink 
Of Nature’s beverage, pure and clear, 

You'd find a les demand for drugs, 
Before you’ve seen another year. 


These lines would teach all quacks like you, 
Unless your minds are wrapped in blindoess, 
Acute disease, and chronic too, 
Will often yield io power of kindness.” 


That pain ’s a heavenly monitor, sent 

To teach us we’ ve siuned in neglecting the fence : 
That when treated roughly, more harsh it will be, 
But just use it kindly, and so it will thee. 


Note.—This is driving out disease by ox power, which 
we rather like. It doubtless furnished iu anthor some amuse- 
ment to write it, and we commend its perusal to all who are 
troabled with the blues. 


Tux Progress or Hyprorpatay.—By D. A. 
Harsna.*—“ After the world has quietly rested for 
centuries in the arms of Allopathy, it is now starting 
from its slumbers, to behold the dawn of a brighter 
day—an entiro revolution in the medical world—a new 
system of medical practice established upon the ruins 
of the old. That Allopathy will soon be superseded 
by Hydropathy, no penetrating mind can for a mo- 
ment doubt. A new light has already burst upon the 
medical world. A new and important era in her his- 
tory has commenced. A glorious discovery has been 
made. Water, pure water, has been found to cure 
disease, and to answer all the purposes of medicine 
without that injury to the human constitution which 
drug medication always and invariably produces. 

As life and health are the greatest earthly blessings, 


Let us hear from you often.—PusLisnerg. 
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80 every discovery which tends to prolong the one and 
promote the other, must be considered the most im- 
portant and glorious in the world’s history. This sys- 
tem is daily gaining ground. In our country, the 
Water-Cure is spreading with wonderful rapidity 
The oldest Water-Cure establishment in the United 
States dates back only about seven years ; now there 
are more than one hundred.“ 

[At first, this language seems enthusiastic ; but, on 
a moment’s reflection, we find it to be a statement of 
Facts, couched in a plain, familiar, yet ardent style. 
The world was awakened when tho Christian religion 
was first promulgated. Again; when Republicanism 
ovorturned kingdoms; and now, a revolution equally 
mighty is convulsing the world from the centre to its 
circumference. The saving of LIVING BODIES is the 
problem of the age—it has been solved—by the disco- 
very of Hydropathy. ] 


Warrxp.— A Water-Cure Physician, who will 
locate and practice in our city, town, or village.” 
The number of inhabitants So and so, and so forth. 


[From all parts of our country, from New Orleans to 
Minnesota, and from away down East,” to away 
out West,” we are daily receiving applications like 
this.] 

EVERY SETTLED Town would, at this present time, 
give employment to a good Water-Cure physician. 
“ The people“ are tired of drugs, and they have heard 
—most of them—of a better way.“ Water-Cure 
books are very good, so far as they go, but are not 
sufficient for all occasions ; and until every family shall 
become acquainted with the principles of Hydropathy, 
good W. C. physicians will be in demand. 

Tue PgorLE have suffered themselves to be preyed 
upon by the manufacturers of patent medicines, sarsa- 
parillas, cherry pectorals, Phoenix bitters, expecto- 
rants, nervous antidotes, all-healing ointments, plas- 
ters, clixira of life (death), cod liver oil, and the entire 
catalogue of similar Remedies, EVERY ONE of which 
has damaged those who have swallowed them. It 
will, therefore, take years to eradicate these impuri- 
ties from the bodies of those who have thus been pol- 
luted. THE worLD will soon look upon these medical 
fallacies as by far surpassing all other DELUSIONS ever 
known. : 
1t The morning light is breaking, 
and the community are beginning to take the frue 
view of this whole matter. No wonder, then, that 
they ory ‘‘ Water, water, more water, and call for 
Water-Cure physicians. Under present circumstances, 
the very best we can do is to advise all to inform 
themselves, so far as it is possible, by reading such 
books as have been, and may be published, on the 
Water-Curo—apply the system according to the d ireo- 
tions therein laid down. There will be but little dan- 
ger of an unfavorable result. With the WATER-CURE 
Lisrary at hand, most cases may be successfully 
treated, even without the aid of any person. At all 
events, this is the best that can be done, when far 
away from a Water-Cure practitioner. But we live in 
hope when there shall be no need of doctors of any 
sort.“ 

BLUE Pitts vs. BAN LVA RD FowLs.—Not long 
since & physician of the calomel and jalap order sent 
to a patient a box of bluo pills, with directions for 
taking them. The patient being somewhat averse to 
their use, was soon after sitting, box in hand, delibera- 
ting whether or not to take one, when a HEN came 
near tho door. Now for an experiment, thought ho, 
and threw the biddy a pill, which she eagerly scized 
and swallowede She soon began to droop, and ina 
few days was a gone chicken, for she DIED. A post- 
mortem examination was made, in order to see the ef- 
fects of the mercury. The liver was found to be swol- 
len to such a degree as to completely fill all space in 
the body, and thus deprive the lungs of all power of 
action. The patient, on witnessing this, and not wish- 


ing a similar examination in his own case, very wisely 
declined making any further use of these blue pills. 

[Tus Warer-Cure IX Mississipp1.—J. F. Dodge 
writes us from the GREAT VALLE, as follows :—] 

„ have now sent you One HUND RRED AND Forty- 
THREE SUBSCRIBERS to the Journals, and that while 
attending to other business. My success is attributa- 
ble entirely to the meritorious character of the work. 
There is but one sentiment concerning it, among those 
who have read it, and that is the most unqualified ap- 
probation. Hydropathy is rapidly insinuating itself 
into the good graces of the people here, and finds none 
but friends among those who investigate it, and prao- 
tise it faithfully. 

Tae Warer-Cure iN Uran TRRRTrORT.— It gives 
us pleasure to announce the fact, that Mr. J. E. John- 
son, formerly of Kanesville, Iowa, is about to ereot a 
large Water-Cure establishment at the Great SALT 
Lake Crrr, in Urau. Mr. Johnson is not only a man 
of enterprise, but a REFORMER, and will no doubt be 
liberally patronized. May the people of the Great 
Salt Lake City be preserved.“ 


RemovaL.—Dr. T. L. Nichols and Mrs. Gove 
NICHOLS, we are happy to learn, will remove on the 
Ist of May from their present residence, 87 West 22d 
street, to a spacious and elegant house at No. 91 
Clinton Place, near the Fifth Avenue, one of the most 
central and beautiful locations in New York, it being 
within one block of the finest public square in the city, 
accessible by several lines of stages, and in every re- 
spect a most desirable situation. May success and 
prosperity attend them ! 

Hyproparaic ANNIVERSARY.—The Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Hydropathio 
Physicians” will hold their first annual meeting in 
New York early in May, at the time of the other an- 
niversaries. In our next number we expect to be able 
to give the full particulars. 

(‘Tue Goop Time Cummina.”—We clip the fol- 
lowing notice from the Pa. People’s Journal:] 

We hope the time will speedily come when the 
« Water-Cure Journal” will be a monthly visitor of 
every family in the county, if for no other reason than 
because it enforces with unanswerable arguments the 
importance of cleanliness, temperance, and the total 
abandonment of the use of Tra, Coffee, Tobacco, and 
Snuff. 

Cavution.—It will be found unsafe “about these 
days” to lend anything” to those who use tobacco, 
as most, if not all tobacco users, have very bad mem- 
ories, and will forget to return what they borrow. 

Fruit CULTURE vs. PomoLoaicaL ConvENTIONS.— 
Within the past few years, political, religious, agri- 
cultural, medical, and other CoNVENTIONS, have be- 
come quite common, none of which have interested us 
more than those relating to the culture of FRUITS. 


PomoLoGicaL CoNvENTIONS have been held in New 
York city, Buffalo, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Albans, Vt. 

The object which they have in view, is to compare 
all the various kinds, and disseminate the more 
choice varicties of fruit. 

We have before us a copy of the proceedings of the 
one held in October last, at St. Albans, from which it 
appears that Mr. J. Barrxx, of the Union Nurseries, 
Keesville, N. Y , was present with a large and splen- 
did variety of fruits, comprising 145 varieties of PEARS, 
and 105 varieties of AprLES, with varieties of grapes, 
peaches, ete.” 

After an examination and comparision of the various 
fruits presented, it was moved that a Horticultural 
Association be formed for the Valley of Lake Cham- 
plain, and Messrs. J. Curtis, A. M. CLARR, Gro. F. 


Mloveuton, II. E. Seymour, and E. B. Waita, 0 


# 


were appointed a committee to the moti 
pela i carry motion into 


Here follows a preamble and appropriate resolutions 
appointing a committee ‘‘ consisting of nine gentlemen 
from the different counties bordering on the Lake, 
who were appointed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments eh 1 n sal fora 5 to be held at 
a future time, for the purpose of organising a Horti- 
cultural Society for the Valley of Lake Champlain.“ 


The following named gentlemen were then unani- 
mously appointed to act as a committee :—JoNATHAN 
Barrer, Keeseville ; Hon. Henry Ross, Essex; Hon. 
JohN H. Boyn, Whitehall; Prof. E. S. Carr, Cas- 
tleton; ALBERT ChHAar AAN, Middlebury ; CHANCEY 
Goopric#, Burlington; Jasper Curtis, St. Albans ; 
A. J. Moses, Champlain; SrepHen Macomper, 
Grand Isle. JeprHa BrapLey, Chairman; H. E. 
SEYMOUR, Secretary. 

We hope this example will be followed in every 
State and in every county, until goon FRUIT shall be- 
come as common as it is healthful and luxurious. 

Warer-Curk ESTaBLisHMents.—The following 
new and old Water-Cure Establishments are advertised 
under the proper head in the present number, where 
all particulars, including terms and so forth, are given ; 

{Ir is NEW TO US, YET OLD IN FacT.—We had sup- 
posed ourselves posted up“ in regard to all Water- 
Cure establishments in America ; but so rapidly have 
they multiplied, that at least one has, until now, 
escaped our notice. 

In 1846, Dr. F. H. OrrELr established an hydropa- 
thio institute at the Lenien Mouxraid SrRI Nos, 
near Bethlehem, Pa., which is desoribed as follows:] 

„This establishment is N situated among 
the mountains on the banks of the Lehigh. There are 
few more lovely and romantic spots to be found in the 
country, with a view of the valley, bounded by a cir- 
cle of blue mountains, tempting the invalid to health- 
ful exercise in the pure aur, 60 necessary to the resto- 
ration of health.” 

[A superior wave bath is near by, and a gymnastio 
apparatus always in readiness. ] 

Rx-orENED.— TRE NRW Wa rxn-C VRR House at 
Brownsville, Pa., is in charge of Dr. C. BaELz, who 
has just opened it for the season. À 

“It, is situated one mile a half east of Brownsville, 
a short distance from the National Road, in a healthy, 
cool, and retired situation. The springs from which 
the baths are supplied are pure and soft. 

„The building, erected solely for hydropathic pur- 
poses, is conveniently constructed. Beautiful scenery 
surrounds the institution in every direction, to repay 
the seeker of health for climbing the neighboring 
hills.“ 

Tak Worcester WATER-CURR.— Seeing the neces- 
sity of a Water-Cure establishment in that city, 
Mr. Edward Earle voluntarily came forward, and, 
without the hope of pecuniary reward, provided the 
means for its erection. 

Our friend Dr. Rogers, (almost a hydropath,) who 
has recently accepted an appointment in the Wor- 
cester Botanic and Medical Institute, is the presiding 


physician. 


Tue Gren Haven Warter-Cure, so beautifully 
poetized in our pages, is fully described, including 
terms, &c., under the head of WarkR-CURR ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS,’’ in another column. 

Water-Cure at Norruamrton.— Dr. Mande an- 
nounces the re-opening of his establishment at that 
celebrated place. This cure is fully described in the 
Doctor’s advertisement. 

Tue Forest Ciry Warn- Cox is now open for the 
reception of patients. Our Tompkins County friends 
will appreciate this new retreat. 


Tae Arnor WaTer-Cure has been re-opened with 


a) 


additional facilities for hydropathic treatment. Ds 
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Nor Hyprorataic.—We had supposed, until in- 
formed to the contrary, that Miss Mowry, of Provi- 
dence, had adopted the Water-Cure practice, but it 
appears we were mis-informed. 


How TO MAKE MONEY —Stop drinking tea, coffee 
or whiskey, quit smoking, chewing or snuffing tobacco, 
and subscribe for the WaTER-CurE JOURNAL. 

Warer-Cure Lectures.—Since our last issue, Dr. 
T. L. Nicwoxs has given lectures in this city on 
Suicide in its Moral and Physical Aspects, on Medical 
Quackery, and on Allopathy, Homeopathy, and Hy- 
dropathy. He bas also accepted invitations to lecture 
at Wappinger’s Falls, Kinderhook, Westboro’, Mass., 
Newport, R. I., and other places. 

Though occupied with a large and increasing prac- 
tice, and engaged also in study and preparation for his 
fall course of lectures, besides the habitual relaxation of 
literary pursuits, Dr. Nichols will continue to lecture, 
as the friends of Water-Cure may wish, at such places 
as will not require too long an absence from the city, 
whenever they will pay his expenses, as he leaves one 
more than qualified to fill his post in his absence. 

Mrs. Gove Nichols is giving full courses of lectures 
on Physiology and Water-Cure to private and select 
classes of ladies. 


Varieties. 


Tue New Postace Law.—On the principle that 
“a half a loaf is better than no bread,” the new law 
is better than the old ; yet it is by no means what we 
call “ CHEAP POSTAGE.” We are thankful for what 
we've got, but hope and expect to get more. Two 
CENTS for letters all over the Union and ocean penny 
postage, is the mark we aim at, and have not a doubt 
but what these rates would suit THE PEOPLE.“ 

The new law, which takes effect on the first of July 
next, provides as follows: 

The postage on all pre-paid letters within 3,000 
miles, 3 CENTS; when not pre-paid, 5 CENTS; over 
3,000 miles, double these rates. 

[When a person writes a letter, on his own account, 
requiring an answer, he may enclose postage stamps, 
with which to pre-pay the answer.] 

The rates of postage on the WaTER-CuRE JOURNAL, 
and similar monthly publications, will be, under the 
new law, within 50 miles, five cents a year; within 
300 miles, ten cents; within a 1,000 miles, fifteen 
cents ; 2,000 miles, twenty cents ; 4,000 miles, twenty- 
five cents ; and over 4,000 miles, thirty cents a year. 

WEEKLY NEWS AR RS, four times the above named 
rates— Dailies, twenty times those rates. 

Booxs—bound or unbound—are chargeable at the 
rate of one cent an ounce, within 500 miles ; two cents, 
within 1,500 miles; three cents, within 2,500 miles ; 
four cents, within 3,500 miles; and five cents for 
3,500 miles. 

These rates are specially objectionable, as applied to 
every thing in the bill, except letters. We shall show 
wherein, at a future time, when it becomes possible to 
amend the law, and establish cheap postage. 


Mock Aucrioxs.— These most nefarious, swindling 
concerns are well understood by all city folks, but are 
unknown to our country people—we therefore note the 
fact, that they may be guarded, while visiting New- 
York. 

The signs of these villains usually consists of a small 
red flag, hung out over the door, with these words in 
large letters, written or printed thereon— Fine Gold 
Watches for Sale — while about the door may always 
be seen a gang of designing robbers, dressed in various 
styles, which would indicate that they too were strang- 
ers, the auctioneer, meantime, yelling most lustily— 
Going, Going, Gone The moment a stranger enters 
one of these dens, he is at once surrounded by a 
Vm 
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dozen or more, and absolutely prevented from escap 


ing, until he has been robbed. If he bid ten or 
twenty dollars for a Fine Gold Watch“ — (brass gal- 
vanized)—said to be worth a hundred and fifty, he is 
sure to get stuck, not only for the watch, but for a 
parcel of trash, such as German silver pencil cases, 
wooden pocket combs, cotton handkerchiefs, playing 
cards, cast iron razors, pewter buttons warranted 
pure silver, and a catalogue of similar goods, amount- 
ing to seventy-five or a hundred dollars for the lot.” 
The moment a bid has been made, (by a stranger,) he 
is ushered into a back room, where, by threats of 
prosecution or personal violence, he is compelled to 
give up his money to these swindlers; and the most 
mortifying feature of all, there is no law to suppress 
this intolerable swindling nuisance, and the Common 
Council have not the power to make one. All we can 
do, therefore, is simply to warn all who visit our city, 
to “ Beware of Mock Auctions.” 


= Special Hatice. 


Our JourNaLs tn THE Hupson River.—Some time in 
Feb., one of our largest northern mails, containiug Journals, 
was capsized into the North River, at Albany, which gave 
them sometbing more than a mere plunge bath. So comple- 
tely soaked did they get, that many of them never reached their 
destination. Onr subscribers regarded this a little too much 
“ water-cure,’’ and we bave been requested to remail to those 
who either failed to receive their numbers, or who received them 
in a damaged state, which, of course, we were giad todo. If 
any yet remain unsupplied, they will please inform us at 
once. 


Tae Hypropatrsic ExcrcLor DIA. The first number of 
this work will go to press during the present month, (April.) It 
has been delayed in order to complete the nomerous engravings 
with which it isto be illustrated. It will be forwarded to sub- 
scribers as soon as printed. Terms $2 for the entire work, or 
25 cents a number. Published by Fowlers and Wells, at the 
office of the W. C. Journal, New York. 

T. W., of L., N. H., says, ‘‘ One reason your works are not 
circulated more extensively in our State, is because our Book- 
acllers do not keep them. 

(Of course we are desirous of placing our works within the 
reach of everybody,“ and we are sure Booksellers would do 
well to keep them; but if they vi not, the people must be 
supplied by Aagnts, who are now scattering them pretty ex- 
tensively, most of whom tind it a pleasant and profitable ba- 
tiness. 

[S. W. when sending a club of subscribers from BALLSTON, 
Spa, N. V., makes the following suggestion :] 

“ How easy for your readers to double or treble the circulation 
of the W. C. Journal, annually. Let each one procure oue or 
two others, (which they may do with little trouble,) and then 
what a flood of light will be diffused through the length and 
breadth of our land. Suppose you ask in the April No. each 
subscriber to procure another one, and see what the result will 
be. 

„% WHERE DID YOU COME FROM !“ — It is a very common 
thing for subscribers to change their places of residence. 
When they direct us to change the direction of the Journal, 
from one P. O. to another. In such cass, they should always 
be particular to state from what place or P. O. they removed, 
as woll as to what place. This will enable us to transfer the 
name without a moments trouble. 

Is rr possisLE 7—It has been suggested that some folks 
have been awfully tempted by the exceeding beauty of the 
Water Cure Journal, so much so, as to be unable to resist. It 
is believed, that in some cases our Journal has been 
* stopped on the way, before reaching its owner, the subscriber, 
and for the above named reason—namely, its irresistible attrac- 
tiveness, 

In justice to ourselves, we assure our subscribers, that their 
numbers are regularly mailed from our office, usually before the 
first of the month, and it cannot be supposed, that the Journals 
get lost in the mails; but it is possible that they sometimes get 
„taken.“ However this may be, we most respectfully suggest 


to those who want the Journal, whether it would not be more 
honorable and HonEsT to enclose the amount (only one dollar), 
and direct the same to the publishers, for which they may re- 
ceive the Journal a year. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Macazine.—By reference to the last 
page of the present number, our readers will find the prospectus 
of this magazine. Edited by Rev. Rurus W. GRISWOLD. 
Published by STRINGER & Townsenp, of New York. 

Messrs. Waterman and Wooparp, have sent us eighty- 
two subscribers from Coldwater, Mich. This, of course, forti- 
fies them against the ravages of either patant medicine quacks, 
or the fatal conseqaenoes of a “ regular mode of practice. 

“ ASK AND YE SHALL Recrive.’’—We have a few extra 
copies of the Warxx-Cunx JournaL for 1850, (last year,) 
which we propose to give away as follows: any PERSON who 
may send us $5 for any of our Books, shall receive a copy of 
the W. C. Journal, for 1850. 

Gotp Dol.LaRS, half or quarter Eagles may be remitted for 
Journals or Books, at single letter postage. These small coins 
should be enveloped in thin paper, in order to prevent them slip- 
ping out of the letter, before reaching its destination. ._ 


In FUTURE we shall place our TABLE OF CONTENTS on the 
first page of each number, which will enable readers the more 
readily to turn at once to such articles as particularly interest 
them. 


Ga Correspondents. 


Our CONTRIBUTORS will confer a favor by forwarding their 
communications early. They ehould reach the publishers on or 
about the first of the month previous to which they are expect- 
ed to appear. @ 


Dererrep ARTIcIES.— Physical Education, by Dr. T. A.; 
An Eye Sore, by T. J., a new contributor; The Hygienic Man- 
agement of Children, by G. E J.; An Autobiography, of ex- 
ceeding interest, continued; Small Pox, by T. T. S.: Cholera, 
ite Treatment, by V. P., politely forwarded by F. S., M. D., 
from Philadelphia, for gratuitous distribution ; Cases of Infamma- 
tory Rheumatism, &c., by J. M. C.; John Howard, by J. H. H.; 
Notes of Travel in Europe, by J. S. W. D.; Twelve Cases in 
Midwifery, by do.; Insanity, by J. A. S.; Home Treatment, by 
S. C. P.; Cases, by S. F.; C. must ‘ must wait a little longer: 
Neuralgia, by E. L. P.; Study and Experience of Water,“ 
by Rev. E. R. W. Por raw on Mount Prospect, by Mary. 
(We hope to hear from you again.) 

Besides the above-named articles, we have a number of other 
valuable cases and facts on file, which will appear in due time. 
They may improve with age. It will be seen that our JOURNAL 
continues to be crowded, notwithstanding oar ENLARGEMENT: 


BRAD axp MoLASsSES.— M. E. G., Newark: Is bread 
with molasses better for children of a scrofalous habit, than bread 
with butter ? It is; scrofalous children should not use sugar or 
molasses excessively ; an inordinate quantity of molasses might 
be worse than a moderate use of butter; but, with equal tem- 
perance, molasees is much the best. 

An extract from the letter of the above correspondent is 
worthy of record, showing what a sensible woman can do, 
when she takes it upon herself to do her own thinking. She 
writes: My little boy was troabled much with scrofulous 
symptoms, mostly swelling of the glands of the throat and neck. 
T had tried Allopathy and Thomsonian pathy, and should have 
tried homeopathy, could I have had any faith in infinitessimals, 
but, as I had not, I resorted to water. I began to bathe him, 
and applied wet bandages to hia neck, with an occasional 
packing, as well ax I could do it, with the little knowledge I 
could get. My neighbors all prophesied bis immediate death, 
and called me an imprudent and unfeeling mother ; but I had 
tried water-treatment for myself and krew the result, and per- 
severed. After about eighteen months practice, from a feeble 
child wrapped up in flannels, who could not bear the winter's 
wind upon him, he can now endure as much fatigue and play 
as long in the cold air as any child I know of, and he has not 
had the least symptoms of a cold this winter. He wears no 
flannel, nothing around his throat, and has not even had on 
an over-coat but few times this winter. 1 want to keep greary 
food from him, and for this reason would like to know if mo- 
lasses is a good substitute for butter in such cases.’’ 


* 


Drorsy ix THE Aspomrn.—W. M. M., Myersville, Va.: 
This disease has been cured by water-treatwent. The prospect 
of cure depends entirely on the remaining stamina of constitu- 
tion. The case yon mention seems like a serious affection of 
the kidneys, probably more or leas ulceration. He ought to be 
at an establishment, or under the eye of some hydropathic prac- 
titioner. 


MERCURY anD Col D WarxR.— If a person has taken mer- 
cury, or a course of any other mineral poisons, will it strike into 
his limbs, or will there be other evil consequences in the appli- 
cation of cold water; would it not be dangerous to apply cold 
water immediately afterwards? Not at all; provided the drugs 
are discontinued, and the water treatment is judiciously mana- 
ged. When the system is pretty thoroughly poisoned, and the 
strength very much exhausted by droggery, the first applications 
should be tepid or moderately cool, never cold enough to pro- 
duce a strong shock on the nervous system. As the effects of 
the poisoning decline, the power of the water appliances may 
be increased. 


Ruprure, on HERNta.—One correspondent asks a question, 
which is well answered by another in the statement of a case: 
** Yesterday an old gentleman who had a rupture on each side 
had one of them protrude fo as to alarm him very much. It 
had been done one hoor and a half before I was aware of the 
fact. I immediately proposed (knowing the ruptare to consist 
of a smal! portion of intestine, filled with air, and understanding 
that cold would contract this air while heat would expand it) 
applying cold water, but he thought the case too critical for try- 
ing such an experiment, and resorted to hot water. This only 
increased the swelling, and was discontinued; and after an 
hour’s unsuccessful attempts to get it back, he concluded he 
would have to call in the surgeon and submit to the knife. I 
again proposed cold water, and obtaining his consent, applied 
ice cold cloths, which in five minutes relieved the pain, and in 
fifteen minutes it was entirely replaced.“ 


Mumps.—J.R.M. The water-treatment is just the thing, 
even the cold water treatment, if there is high fever and severe 
inflammation. The above correspondent writes: May I not 
say, with acertain man who lives in Boston, ‘that water is ris- 
ing?’ and although freshets in general are not at all desirable, 
yet, in this particular, they may be considered anything but a 
calamity, should they be in eome good degree instrumental in 
burying the allopathic medicine chests beyond even the Aope 
of resurrection.” To this we would, borrowing from our worthy 
contemporary, the Boston Medical Journal, respond“ Amen 
and Amen!“ 


SnorrLes, Tzetnina, &o.—J. De, L. U. The doctors 
used to say that the ‘ blae veins’ and ‘head sweats’ indicated 
rickets. Je this so? They do generally attend rickety chil- 
dren, and also some other forms of cachexia, or a bad physical 
condition. The bowels should be kept free by tepid injections, 
the body daily washed in water about 40°, and the mother 
should be particularly careful of ber diet. If she eats constipat- 
ing food, the child will certainly suffer as long as it nurses. 


— 


R. B. B., of Pawtucket, R. I., says: ‘‘ We need a few lec- 
tares on hydropathy. Never heard but one. Can't you send us 
a good lecturer.” 

Be PaTiznt.—When we get our Hydropathic College estab- 
lished, it will be lees difficult to supply the demand for lecturers 
and practitioners, At present our Water. Cure publications must 
serve in the Home PRACTICE. 


Qoinsy Sorre TuRoat.—E, J. D., of Newark, sends us the 
partienlars of a case, treated with calomel, senna, salts, pills, 
powders, infusions, teas, lotions, slope, and other drug mix- 
tures, and dye-stuffs, and asks: ‘‘ What would you have done 
in such a ease!“ Why, man, we should have treated it with 
the very best of pure water, so that, when the patient recovered, 
she would not have complained of the great debility, restless 
nights, pallid cheek and lifeless eyes, as sequences, which you 
say now attend her. 


Leprosy.—O. H. describes a remarkable case which the 
doctors call leprosy, ‘‘ as near as this climate will admit, char- 
acterized by dark raised spots on the skin, exhibiting small 
tranelncent scales, which may be brushed off, &c. The wet 
sheet pack, followed by the moderately cool dripping sheet, 
with as much rubbing as the patient could comfortably bear, 
would undoubtedly restore the natural cutaneous secretion, and 
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unload their pores of viscid decomposing accumulations of 
effete matter. A very coarse, plain, highly frugiferous diet is 
important. 


C. F. R. S. writes us: “Yon say quit tea and coffee. 
What ought I to use as a substitute?“ It is rather strange that 
in this enlightened age any one should ask such a question. 
What should you use? Ask nature, and in everything around 
she will reply, Use the only beverage 1 prepared for your [rst 
parents—one that gave them health, muscular strength, physi- 
cal endurance and mental activity. Drink it from the mona- 
tain spring—from the dancing rivulet—from the noble river 
from the placid lake from the bubbling fountain. In sum- 
mer’s heat and winter's cold, in sickness or in health, in poverty 
or affluence, in all conditions, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, drink, and drink only, bright, sparkling. pure WATER. 


CaTaRRH WITH BRoncnitTis.—Mr. J. S., West Newark. 
Severe cases require general treatment, frequent suiffiug cool or 
cold water up the nostrils, the chest wrapper, and a rigidly ab- 
stemious diet. Very bad cases require a persevering application 
of the hunger eure; that is to say, the quantity of food should 
be just sofficient to avoid starvation. You would do better at 
a good establishment. 


Cancens.—How can they be cured hydropathically? A 
thorough plan for general purification, and the purest diet, with 
strict attention to the general regimen, are necessary to remove 
what medical books call the cancerous diathesis.’ Then, if 
the ulceration has not progressed too far, the healing process 
may take place. When disorganization has proceeded far, a 
mechanical mean: the caustic or knife—may be requisite, 


Curomic GLANDULAR SWILLIxOS.—B. W., Geneva. Eu- 
largement of the glands of the neck sometimes become so indu- 
rated and the structure so consolidated that they connot be re- 
moved without surgery. A regular hydropathic method of 
living, particularly as relates to diet and bathing, would tend to 
remove the condition upon which such tumors depend, and 
possibly remove the tumors themselves. Much is sure to be 
gained by the trial, if all is not accomplished. 


Croop, Fever anp Aour, WINTER Fever, &c.—P. K., 
Monticello, Mo. All fevers, no matter by what name called, 
are treated on the general plan of equalizing the temperature. 
This may be done by warm, tepid, cool, or cold water, as the 
whole or any part is too vold or too hot. The croup requires 
the prompt application of cold wet cloths to the throat, often 
changed. The inquirer would do well to get a supply of hydro- 
pathic books. 


HENORRHAGIC Consumption.—V. S. L., Elgin. Foot 
baths in your case would doubtless be a good addition to the 
plan you are pursuing. Be careful that the feet are in a warm 
glow at the time, and walk also afterwards. 


SrrRMaric EXLARGEMENT.—Much may be expected from 
correct dieting, general bathing, employment of hip-baths, and 
gentle bat very cold douches to the part. 


J. W. B., MrcnantcsviLie.--You have split the Rock. The 
good work will surely go on. By a litle attention, you have 
indeed dug them out.“ There is no danger of their ever 
returning to their evil ways. We hope to hear from you 
often. 


OLp-Fasnionep Ircu.—S. L. W. If it resists au energetic 
application of soft water and hard towels, it is because the liver 
ls distracted, or there is something irritating in the diet. Use 
coarse unbolted farinaceous food, with fruits and vegetables; 
eat no grease and but little salt ; drink no Aard water. 


CaTaRRE WITH PURULENT Discoarer.—G. K. The strict 
Graham diet, or rather Graham system of living, is peculiarly 
applicable to your case. The baths best adapted to your treat- 
ment are, the pack, followed by the half pack, head baths occa- 
sionally, foot and sitz baths frequently. 


F. B., M. D., Philadelphia. Four Report’’ is received. We 
shal) preserve it by giving it a placein the Journal. We shall 
be glad to receive copies, to circulate as you propose. 


“ONE or THE Susscrisers.’’—We cannot give you the 
information you desire through the Water Cure Journal. If 
you will give us your name and address, we will try to inform 
you. The $1 is received. You omitted to give us either your 
name or P. O. address, 


ScrorvLous Tumors.—J. L. B., Jamestown. This sub- 
ject you will find explained in the last January number. The 
complication of ‘dyspeptic symptoms” and “ weak lungs only 
demand a more rigid attention to hygienic agencies, 

G. H. H.—By sending thirty more subscribers, during the 
year, you will be entitled to the W. C. Library. See Prospec- 
tus of STUDENT, for terms, 

L. P. P.—You not only bave the Law on your side, 
but Justice also. 

J. B. H. Limaville, O.—The Hydropathio Eneyelopadia, 
will be issued in numbers, as rapidly as it can be got ready. 
The Philosophy of Electrical Psychology can be sent by 
mail. i i 

Kipxxr Arrroriox.— Mis H., N. H. The case of your 
father is evidently very serious, and difficult to diagnosticate 
without a critical personal examination, It may be gravel or 
ulcerated kidneys. The wet sheet pack, and frequent tepid 
hip baths are safe; when there is much pain, warm hip baths 
might be better still. He must keep very guiet, or all treatment 
will inevitably fail. 


CATARRH WITH ExLAnOED ToxsiLs.—" A Bubscriber’ 
would do well to employ, in the case mentioned, in addition to 
the means mentioned for catarrhal affections above, frequent 
gargles of cold water, or holding bits of ice in the mouth occa- 
sionally. The general treatment, however, is most important. 


O. 0.G.,Pittsborgh. Your letter, with the beautifully engraved 
view of Dr, Wilson’s Water. Cure establishment, together with 
extracts from the Saturday Visitor, is thankfully received. We 
had already marked these letters for insertion in the Water- 
Cure Journal. Notice will be made of Dr. W. s establishment, 
and your request complied with. 


G. H., Rockford, Ills.—“ What a flood’? you have caused. 
If your people get sick now, it will not be for the want of hydro- 
pathic information. Hope the journals yon order will reach 
yon promptly, 


H. H. H.—Yours with enclosure came duly to hand, Glad 
you are so well pleased with the litle work entitled ‘‘/nrova- 
tion. You are entitled to the Student for two years, 

W. R. W., Rocxton.—The American Statesman was dis- 
continued, which accounts for your not receiving it. Our con- 
fidence in the guality of the publication induced us to recom- 
mend it. 


Noursine Canker in THE Moutu.—N. T. P., Carrollton, 
Ind. Nursing mothers can avoid or cure this complaint by 
avoiding hot drinks, greasy food and condiments, with one or 
two tepid or moderately cool baths daily. 


Warter-Core Paocesses.—J. K. W. They are explained 
in either of several small cheap works. Water-Cure Manual,“ 
“ Hydropathy for the People, &c., to be had at the office of 
this Journal. It would take up too much room to keep a stand- 
ing explanation of them in this periodical. 


GLANDULAR ENLARGEMENTS.—J. S. B. A persevering em- 
ployment of the wet-sheet pack, followed by the dripping-sheet 
and the use of the wet girdle around the abdomen, are the best 
processes. 


S. D., Jun.— Lou will have seen, by previous numbers, that 
the postage on this Journal isthe same as on all other news- 
papers, and no postmaster will, intentionally, orer charge our 
subscribers. 


Iraty May.—Yonr article will receive attention as soon as 
we can find room for it. Be patient. It may improve with 


age. 


A. P. B.—A little more effort will secure to you that valna- 
able prize, the W. C. Lisrarr. 


D. M., Magnolia. — Your son should go to a Water- Cure es- 
tablishment, and receive full treatment. 


A. A. M.—Your plan is a good one, and, if carried out, will 
make many hearu glad. Go on. 


J 
* 
2 
J. F. D.— The commission on the H. E. will be the same as C ` 
on our other publications. . A 
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R. H. 8.—Begs to be informed as to '‘ who writes that Au- 
biography.” It would give us pleasure to disclose the se- 
cret,’ bad not the distinguished author requested us not to do 
so. Were his name given to the public, a sensaTION would 
foliow greater than the author or ourselves would care to with- 
stand. No sir,—Mr. R. H. B., we must not teli you. 


C. C. O.—‘ Can I obtain single subscribers, at club prices, 
after sending one club of twenty ?”’ 

Answer.—Certainly, and we will send to as many different 
post offices as you please. 

W. G.— Von failed to specify which Journal you desired, 
nor did you give us the name of the State in which you re- 
sided. 

J. K. M. C.—A personal interview will be necessary to give 
you a satisfactory answer. 

G. W. H.—Yes, send additional subscribers at the same 
rates, 


O. C. P.— Your request is complied with. 


Book Paotires. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—The publishers of the Water Cure Jour- 
nal have in press, aad will publish on the first of May next, a 
school edition of the ConsTiTUTION or Man. By Gronor 
Couse. 

The school edition will be divided into paragraphs, and so 
arranged as to be adapted to the comprehension of youth It 
will contain questions and answers, and serve as a class book. 

The price of this school edition will be 25 cents single copy, 
or five copies for $1, twelve copies for $2, and a still greater re- 
daction where a larger number are ordered. : 

It ishoped that every teacher will examine this work, and in- 
trod uoe it to the notice of parents, who would have their chil- 
dren understand the physical and moral laws of their being. 


THe AXxNUAL or Scientiric Discovery; or Year-Book of 
Facts in Science and Art. Exhibiting the most important 
Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, Usefal Aru, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiqui- 
ties; together with a list of recent Scientific Publications, 
a classified list of Patents, Obituaries of Eminent Scientific 
Men, an Index of Important Papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, &c. Edited by Davin A. Weis, A. M., and 
Groror Bliss, Jr. Boston: Gootp & LIxcolx. New- 
Vork: For sale by Fowiers & Wexts, 131 Nassau Street. 
Price $1.25. 


What an index of the progress of Science and Art is the pub- 
lication of a volame of four handred pages, containing merely 
the discoveries and facts of a single year in these departments ? 
The value of such a book depends entirely upon the thorough- 
ness and accuracy with which it is compiled. This work is by 
competent hands, and bears every mark of comprehensive ob- 
servation and diligent research. To the man of science and the 
practical mechanic, it will be of great value as a book of re- 
ference ; and both the professional man and the general reader 
will find ita volume rich in materials of knowledge and thought. 
The indices are complete and valuable. 

Prefixed to the volume is a finely executed portrait of Prof. 
SILLIMAN, senior, who, as the father of Science in this country, 
worthily adorns a work intended as a memorial of its progress. 
We hope the Editors will be compensated by an appreciative 
publi for their diligent and useful labors.— The Independent. 

Let those who believe the world to be retrograding, or even 
“ standing still,’’ read this Annual.) 


— 


JouRNAL or EDUCATION for Upper Canada. TrRMS: For 
a single copy, 5e. per annum; 8 copies, 4s. 4 1-2d. each, or 
$7 for the 8; 12 copies, 4s. 2d. each, or $10 for the 12; 20 
copies and upwards, 3s, 9d. each. Address, J. Gronae Hop- 
ains, Education Office, Toronto, C. W. 

A handsome Quarto of sixteen pages, ably conducted. It 
would be well if acopy of this excellent Journal were placed 
into the hands of every family in the Canadas. It is doing a 
great work. 


et Pet 
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In commenting on an article which appeared in the New- 
York Tribune, the Editor remarks— 

„In Upper Canada there were $333,912 available for the 
payment of Teachers’ salaries in 1850— the number of children 
attending the Common School was 138,465; still there were 
114.899 children of legal school age who did not attend school 
at all! If, therefore, New-York requires the agency of Free 
Schools to induce her 100,000 additional children to attend 
school, how much more dues Upper Canuda require the same 
potent agency to induce the parents of her 114,899 schoolless 
children to place within their reach the blessings of education. 
With a population not one-third that of the State of New- 
York. we have the sad tale to tell. that 14,899 more children 
were destitute of education in Upper Canada than in the State 
of New-York, during 1850. What stronger argument do we 
require ia incite all trae Jovers of their conntry to united and 
vigorous efforu in favor of free and universal education ? 

The greak work of EDUCATION rox ALL,“ has fairly com- 
menoed, and it needs no prophetic eye to see in the future iu 
completion. 

Tue Liry—A Ladies Journal, devoted to Temperance and 

Literature. Edited by AuxLIA Bloomer, Seneca Falle, 

N. Y. Published monthly. Terms—50 cents a year, in ad- 


vance. 


A neat QUARTO of eight pages, with three columns, hand- 
somely printed, and edited by a woman. Here is an opportu- 
nity for young men to show their gallantry, in a becoming man- 
ner. Enclose a dollar in a letter and direct it to AMELIA 
Bioomer, Seneca Falls, N. V., for which you will receive a 
couple of copies for a year, one of which you may save for pre- 
sent and future use—the other you may give away. The Lily 
believes in Hydropathy and Woman’s Rights, and is a zealous 
advocate of all that is right and proper. We find, in a recent 
number of the Lily, Mrs. GLrason’s article on Woman's 
Dressxs, out of the Water-Core Journal. The Lilly calls it 
able, with which we quite agree. 

Tar PBILOSOO HY or SPIRITUAL INTERCOURSE : Being an 
Explanation of Mopgrnn Mysterizs. By Axprew Jack- 
son Davis. For sale by Fowiers & WELIS, 131 Nassau 
street, N. V. Mailable— Price 50 cents. 


The object of the author in writing this volume was to give 
a true philosophical explanation of the Mopern MYSTERIES, 
commonly called Rochester Knockings. It containsthe author's 
Interior Impressions concerning the philosophy of spiritual 
intercourse, in ite limited and broadest sense. His impressions 
are particularly addressed! to the reader's understandiug. 


Braitruwaliter’s Retrospect or PRACTICAL MEDICINE anr 


Suroery. Part the 22d, 1851. Price 75 cents. New- 
York: Daniel Apr, Publisher. 
This work has been before the public many years. It con- 


tains all of importance which transpires from year to year in the 
regular practice. It is designed for the medical profession. 
Of course, it has nothing to say in favor of Hydropathy, (the 
people’s medicine,) but believes in cod-liver oil, and other 
similar remedies. (7) 

Prvetctan’s Account Boox.--We had occasion to notice 
this newly-contrived and labor-saving account book, in our last 
Journal. Since then, we have been informed that a copy of it 


` was on exhibition at the late fair of the Maseachunsetts Chari- 


table Mechanic Association, in this city, and that a diploma 
was awarded its publisher, Mr. Jonathan Allen, of Lowell, 
who bythe way isa medical student. It is only necessary to 
be seen, in order to be appreciated ; and our word for it, any 
physician who has used the book once, would never be without 
it for twice its nominal value.— Boston Medical and Surgical 

Journal. 

[This book is forsale at the office of the Water Cure 

JouRNAL. Price $5.] 

Curonic Disrases, especially the Nervous Diseases of Wo- 
men. By Dr. Rosca. New York; Fowiers & WELLS ; 
Price 25 cents. 

This work is especially adapted to the MARRIED of both 
sexes. It contains matter of great importance of a private na- 
ture. 


Orniainat Views on Dirt, with remarks addressed to con- 
sumptive patients. By one of Nature's School. Price 25 
cents, London: W. Hoxs TILL. New-York: Fow.ers & 
WELLS. 

The well-known Dr. Dick is the author of this IIydropathic 
treatise. Those who read it will doubtless become convinced 
that CONSUMPTION is a CURABLE disease. Of course, the au- 
thor is a vegetarian. 
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Tne Stens or Tux Times, comprising a history of the SPIRIT A) 


Rarrines in Cincinnati and other places, with notes of 
CLAIRVOYANT REVEALMENTS. By W.T. CuGGEsHALL, 


Copies of this work (of 144 pages) have been sent to us on 
sale. Price 25 cents; mailable. 

Litretv’s LIvinxo Aar. The prospectus of this pioneer 
serial may be found in onr advertising department. Every 
Library and Reading Room should be supplied with this most 
excellent periodical. It is a vast library in itself. 


Adurctigements. 


WORKS ON THE WATER-OURE, 
PUBLISHED BY FOWLERS & WELLS. 


Tue Water-Crre LIBRARY, in seven vels....... 


Warer-Cure JOURNAL, Monthly, a year 100 
HyrpRorarnx, its Principles and Philosophy. 1 00 
Toe Water-Ccure MANUAL, a popular work... 0 50 
HYDROPATHY ron THK Prorix, with Notes 0 50 
Tue Warer-Cure in Every Known Disease,..... 0 50 
Water-CureE FoR WoMEN in Child-birth,....... 0 25 
INTRODUCTION to the Practice of Water Cure... 0 124 
CoxsUMPTion, its Prevention and Care,.......-.-- 0 50 
Experience in Water Cure, with directions 0 25 
Water Ax D VearrasLe Diet. By Dr. Lamb. 0 50 
Errors or Paysiciaxs in Water Cure woe 0 25 
Tux CURIOSITIES or COMMON WAE... 0 25 
CnolxRA and Bowel Complaints Treated by Water, 0 25 
Water-Ccre axb Heattu Atmaxac, for 185],.. 0 06 
ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES, with IIInstrations, 0 12) 
Lectures on the Principles of Hydropathy,....... 0 25 


Bucwee anp Forages on the Water Cure. New ed., 0 50 


All or either of the above named works may be order- 
ed and received by return of the FIRST MAIL, at a trifling ex- 
pense for postage, except the W. C. Lisrary, which may be 
sent by express to any place desired. Please enclose the amount 
in a letter, and direct the same, post paid, to 


FowLers anD WZLLS, 131 Nassau st., New-York. 


Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLas or THE ApuLT Human 
Bopy, NatTuraL SIzZR.— W. Endicott & Co., No. 59 Beekman 
street, New York, have lithographed and republished from the 
original German edition (the only American edition) the eleven 
entire figures contaiued in part first of the above-named well 
kpown and valuable work, by Prof. M. J. Weser, of the 
Royal Prussian University, FReprrik Wil LIax, at Bonn. 
Figures I. K. and L., representing the veins and arteries, are ac- 
curately colored from the original copy, and the whole work, 
with a comprehensive Explanation,’’ is offered for sale in 
sheets and portfolio at $15 jer set, or mounted in the usual 
style of maps at $25 per set. 2t. 

å — 

New Yorx Commission AGrncy.—The undersigned have 
made arrangements to import from Europe, by every steamer, 
PuBLICATIONS of every description. 

They will aleo fill orders for StationeRy—inclading every 
variety of Writing Papen, Envelopes, Gold and Steel Pens, 
Writing Inks, Sealing Wax, Wafers, Cards, and all other use- 
ful articles. Country Merchants, Post masters, School Teach- 
ers, as well as Families, will be supplied at the lowest wholesale 
prices, lers a smal! commission, to defray expenses for packing 
and shipping.— Fowix Rs & We ts, 131 Nassau st., N. V. 


Nxwrli's Patext PaRAUTrOor ric Baxx Lock, which de- 
fies the world to pick or explode with gunpowder, and every 
variety of House Locks, Porcelain Door Furniture, &c., &o. 
always on hand at the old eatablishment.—Day & NxwrII, 
589 Broadway, N. Y. It. 


Matrresers of all kinds, made of the best materials, at 
wholesale and retail, by G. B. Sracy, 234 Wooster street, New 
York. Those wishing a good article, may rely upon obtaining 
it as above, as cheap as at any other establishment. 3t. 


Miss M. H. Mowry. Pursictan, No. 22 South Main street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. A. 


WepsTerR’s Quarto nuabridged Dictionary, price $6, 


for sale by FowLers & Writs, New York. 
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Lrrrrrr's Livixne Ace.—Prospectus.—This work is con- 
ducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, 
(which was favorably received by the public for twenty years,) 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, we not only 
give spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month's delay, but while thus extending our scope 
and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, are able so 
to increase the solid and substantial part of our literary, histo- 
rical, and political harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the 
American reader. 


The elaborate and stately essays of the Edinburgh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain Scenery; 
and the contribations to Literature, History and Common Lite, 
by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Ezaminer, the judi- 
cious Jtheneum, the busy and industrious Literary Gazette, 
the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the sober and re- 
spectable Christian Observer ; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and 
with the best articles of the Dullin University, New Month- 
ly, Fraser's, Tait's, Ainsworth's, Hood's, and Sporting 
Magazines, and of CAambers's admirable Journal. We do 
not consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, make use 
of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our variety 
by importations from the continent of Europe, and from the 
new growth of the British colonies. 


The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa into 
our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our connections, 
as Merchants, Travelers, and Politicians, with all parts of the 
world; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in- 
telligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of foreign countries. And this not ouly because of their nearer 
connection with ourselves, but because the nations seem to be 
hastening, through a rapid process of change, to some new state 
of things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresev. 


Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, (which 
is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and Travels, 
will be favorite matter for vur selections: and, in genéral, we 
shall systematically and very fully acquaint our readers with 
the great department of Foreign affairs, without entirely ne- 
glecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progres of 
the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, aud Physi- 
cians—to men of business aud men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their Wives 
and Children. We believe that we can thus do some good in 
our day and generation ; and hope to make the work indispens- 
able in every well informed family. We say indispensable, 
because in this day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard 
against the influx of what is bad io taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of a 
healthy character. The mental and moral appetite must be grati- 
fied. 


We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from the chaf,” 
by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large 
collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and 
more solid matter, we may prodace a work which shail be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to raise the stand- 
ard of public taste. 

Terms.—The Livixe Aae is published every Saturday by 
E. LIrrETL & Co., corner uf Tremont and Bromfield streets, 
Boston; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars a year, in ad- 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. L To insure regularity ia mail- 
ing the work, orders should be addressed to the office of pub- 
lication, as above. 


Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows :— 


Fonr copies for e uie oos $20 00 
Nine teo ie z a R 8 40 00 
Twelve ‘* *“ è i - s 50 00 


COMPLETE sets, in twenty-eight volumes, to the end of 
March, 1051, handsomely bound, packed in neat boxes, and 
delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of freight, 
are for sale at fifty-six dollars. 


Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bonnd, or 
a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 123 cents; and it may b> worth 
while for subscribers or purchasers to complete any broken vol - 


WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


GLen Haven Water Cure.—This retreat for the sick, so 
splendid in its location, so beautiful in its scenery, with its clear, 
quiet lake, and its abundance of Sort Mountain Water, hus 
been thoronghly refitted the past winter, and is now open. Its 
BATH-HOUSE is in prime order. Walks up the mountain to 


Tnx Fals are being opened. A plunge and a douche bath 


will be put up atthe Glen, for use in warm weather. The treat- 
ment is radical but careſul, and under the special charge of Mrs. 
L. E. Jackson and. Mus T. Gilbert, Lapixs will have the most 
thorongh attention. Gentlemen will be in charge of my son, 
Giles E. Jackson, who is intelligent, prompt, and skillfol. Io 
no department shall any of us spare labor to make health come 
back to the cheeks of our guests. 

Prices.—Theee we put within reach of almost all, and those 
too poor to pay them io full, we will take at a reduction—pro- 
vided, Ist, we can accommodate them ; and 2d, that they will 


satisfy us of their inability to pay by responsible references. 


We charge for front room, six DOLLARS a week; for rear 
room, FIVE DOLLARS, payable weekly. There rooms will never 
be occupied by more than two persons ata time. We charge 
NO FEE FOR EXAMINATION, and those addressing us by letter 
ean have all the information we can give about the treatment 
ia the Cure or at home, FREE OF CHARGE TO Tux R. provided 
they pay postage.—James C Jackson, M. D., Physician. Our 
address is Scott, Cortlandt Co., N. Y. 2t. 

Forest City Water-Curk—located pear Ithaca, N. V., 
on the eastern shore of Cayuga Jake. The Medical department 
is in the hands of S. O. Gleason, M. D., former Physician to the 
Glen Haven Cure. Mm. R B. Gleason will take specific charge 
of the female patients. Persons coming from New York, and 
from the Southern Counties, can take the Ithaca Rail- Road, 
which intersects with the New York and Erie Rail Road at 
Owego, and arrive at Ithaca every night and morning. From 
the North, East, and West, can take the stage at Auburn every 
morning, or a steamboat at Cayuga Bridge every afternoon for 
Ithaca. The stage leaves Ithaca every morr ing for Auburn, 
passing the Cure. 

Terms.—Board, fuel, lights, medical advice, attendance, &c., 
$5 to $10 per week, varying according to room and attention 
required. Payments made weekly. Each patient will furnish 
three good-sized cotton comfortables, one woollen blanket, and 
a linen packing sheet, }} yards long by 14 yards wide, besides 
four coarse bath towels. Some old linen tor bandages will be 
desirable. All business letters addressed to Dr. J. F. B URDICK, 
Forest City P. O., Tompkins Co., N. Y., post paid. ly. 

CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT is now open 
for the reception of patients, The success which has attended 
it thus far gives bright hopes for the future, and enables the 
sabscriber to say with confidence to all who wish to make a 
practical application of the hydropathic treatment, that they 
can pursue it here under the most favorable auspices for the re- 
moval of disease. The location, although in the immediate 
vicinity of one of the most beantifal cities in the Union, is still 
very retired. There is connected with the establishment some 
forty acres of native forest, which furnishes one of the most 
beautiful retreats for waiks and amusement that can be desired. 
The beet German Bath Nursers are in attendance. The price 
for board, medical advice, and all ordinary attendance of nanes, 
is $8 per week, payable weekly. 

Patients in indigent circumstances, coming well recom- 
mended, and willing to occupy second-rate rooms, will in cer 
tain cases be received at a reduced price. All commonications 
must be post paid.—T. T. SækLVYE. M. D., Proprietor. St. 

Worcester Water Cory Ixsrrruriox.— Dr. S. ROGERS 
will open his new Institution at No. 1 GLEN STREET, on the 
Ast of dth month. 

This building was erected expressly for hydropathic purposes, 
and embraces all the conveniences necessary for the improve- 
ment aad enjoyment of patients. 

Terms. For full board and treatment, from six to ten dollars 
per week, according to rooms occupied. 

A medical fee of two dollars for tirst examination will usually 
be tequited. 

Patients are reqnested to bring two linen sheets, two woolen 
blankets, one comfortable, and old linen for bandages, &c. 


Water Cure.—Friends of IIydropathy, and the afflicted in 
general, are hereby respectfully informed that the Water - Curo 
Establishment of Dr. C. Baelz, near Brownsville, Pa., for the 
cure of chronic diseases, is now in successful operation. The 


flattering rise of this institation in public favor has induced its ’ 
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commodation of the increasing numbers of visitors. Terms are 
$6 per week, payable weekly. Two woolen blankets, two 
cotion sheets, three comforts, and six towels, have to be provided 
by patients. Letters post paid will receive due attention. ly. 

HypDRoPaTHy.—The subscriber begs to call the attention of 
invalids to his Water-Cure EsTaBLISHMENT, in Athol, 
Massachusetts, Its results during the last few years are too 
favorably known to need recital. Its natural advantages and 
facilities for making cores are such as cannot fail to secure to 
patients the highest chances for recovery to health. For its dry 
and stimulating atmosphere, the purity of its fountains, beanty 
of scenery, and variety of paths for walks and rambles, this 
location, it is believed, is unsurpassed. Every case, prior to 
commencing treatment, is submitted to a rigid and scientifie 
examination. 

Trerus—Five dollars per week and opwards, agreeably to 
the choice or necessity of patients. Washing and fire in private 
apartment, extra.—Gro. Hoyt, M.D. Athol, Feb., 1851. It. 


Dr. CnarLes Munpe’s Warter-Cure ESTABLISHMENT, 
aT NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—This establishment is situated at 
Bensonville, on the bank of the small but limpid and roman- 
tic Mill River, two and a half miles from the Connecticut and 


dhe Northampton Rail Road Depot, about four miles from the 


beautiful and majestic Mount Holyoke, seven hours’ ride from 
New York, aud about five from Boston and Albany, in one of 
the pleasantest and healthiest regions of New England. The 
air is pure and bracing, and the little valley about the estab- 
lishment is surronnded by wood-grown hills, with shady walks, 
and abundantly supplied with springs of the purest, softest, and 
coldest granite water. Neither fevers, nor any of the saminer 
diseases which prove so fatal in New York and farther south, 
are known in this part of the country. The new and spacious 
buildings offer all the conveniences for Water-Cure purposes, 
such as large plunge, douche, and other baths, airy lodging 
rooms and parlors, separate for either sex, a piano, an apparatus 
for gymnastics, two boats for the use of the patients, etc, The 
Doctor being the earliest disciple of Priessnitz now living, and 
having an experience of more than sixteen years of his own, 
(his writings on Water Core being in the hands of every Eu- 
ropean hydropath), hopes to respond to any reasonable expecta- 
tions from the Water Cure system, made on the part of those 
sufferers who may confide themselves to him. He, as well as his 
wife, willexert themselves to insure to their patients every com- 
fort compatible with the chief purpose of their residence in the 
establishment. 

Persous desirous of following a thorough course of treatment, 
should provide themselves with two woolen blankets, two com- 
ſorinbles or a feather bed, three or four linen sheets, six towels, 
and some old linen. In case of need, these arjicles may be 
procured in the establishment. Patients applying to the Doctor 
by letter, ought to be very particular in their statements, men- 
tioning their age, constitution, earlier diseases, former treatment, 
occupation, way of living, and, in fact, anything that may 
contribute to elucidate their case. A certificate from their phy- 
sician in ordinary will be most agreeable. 

Texme.—For treatment and board, $10 per week. (To pa- 
tients occupying some of the smaller rooms, or one room with 
another patient, an allowance will be made.) Ladies and gen- 
tlemen accompanying patienta, and rooming with them, $5 per 
week; if occupying tooms by themselves, full price. Children 
uniler ten years of age, and servante, not receiving treatment, 
$3 per week. For the first consultation or examination, whether 
the patient enter the establishment or not, $5. (No charge to 
the indigent for consultation and advice.—CHaRLks MUNDE, 
M. D. It. 


Lenien Mountain Sraixos Hypropatuic INSTITUTE , 
located as above, near Bethlehem, Pa 

Terms—inclading attendance and board, $7 per week, for 
persons provided with the necessary articles, viz. :—two large 
blankets, two to three comforters, a coarse linen sheet, six 
towels, and some linen for bandages, and a syringe. 

Communication from New York by Somerville Rail-Road 
and Easton Stage at 9 o'clock, A M. From Philadelphia by 
Bethlehem Stage at 4 o'clock, P. M, and Norristown Rail-Road 
and Emaus Singe at 9 o’clock, A. M., Tuesday, Thursday, or 
Saturday. It. 


Tae Oranoe Mountain Warxnx- Cox r— situated at Sovth 
Orange. Essex Co., N. J. Persons coming to the establishment 
from New Vork leave the foot of Cortlandt street at 8 o' clock, 
A. M., and 34 o’clock, P. M., in winter, and 4 P. M., in um- 
mer. The time occupied in reaching South Orange from New 
York is about one hour. Visitors can come from and retura to 
the city several times during the day. Dr. Josxrn A. WEDER, 
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late of Philadelphia, is the Physician of the Institution. 
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ty umes they may have, and thus greatly enhance their value. It. 
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proprietor to add yearly improvements for the comfort and ac- 
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a) THE BEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. Washington Reporter. 9 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Ok Literature, Srience, and Art. 


Published on the first of each month. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready: bound in fine oloth, $1 25; 


in paper, $1. 


New-York, March 1, 1851. 

On completing the second volume of the INTERNATIONAL. MACGAZIxE, the publishers appeal to its pages with confidence for 
a confirmation of all the promises that have been made with regard to its character. They believe the verdict of the 
American journals has been unanimous upon the point that the International has been the best journal of literary 
intelligence in the world, keeping its readers constantly advised of the intellectual activity of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, the other European nations, and our own country. As a journal of the FINE arts, it has been the aim of the 
editor to render it in all respects just, and as particular as the space allotted to this department will allow. And its 
reproductions of the best contemporary foreign literature bear the names of Walter Savage Landor, Mazzini, Bulwer, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Barry Cornwall, Alfred Tennyson, R. M. Milnes, Charles Mackay, Mrs. Browning, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Martineau, Mrs. Hall, and others; its original translations, the names of several of the leading authors of the 
Continent; and its anonymous selections, the titles of the great Reviews, Magazines, and Journals, as well as of many 
of the most important new books in all departments of literature. But the International is not merely a compilation ; 
it has embraced in the two volumes already issued, original ParERS, by Bishop Spencer, of Jamaica; Henry Austen 
Layard, LL. D., the most illustrious of living travelers and antionaries; G. P. R. James, Alfred B. Street, Bayard 
Taylor, A. O. Hall, R. H. Stoddard, Richard B. Kimball, Parke Godwin, William C. Richards, John E. Warren, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Mary E. Hewitt, Alice Carey, and other authors of eminence, whose compositions have entitled 
it to a place in the first class of original literary periodicals. Besides the writers hitherto engaged for the International, 
many of distinguished reputation are pledged to contribute to its pages hereafter; and the publishers have taken 
measures for securing at the earliest possible day the cHier PRODUCTIONS oF THE EUROPEAN PRESS, so that to American 
readers the entire Magazine will be as new and fresh as if it were all composed expressly for their pleasure. 

The style of 1rLusrration, which has thus far been so much approved by the readers of the International, will be 
continued, and among the attractions of future numbers will be admirable portraits of IR vx, Coorer, Bryant, 
HALLECk, Prescott, Bancrort, Ticknor, Emerson, Francis, Hawruorne, WILuis, Kennepy, MircueLL, Mayo, MELVILLE, 
Wuire.e, Taytor, Dewey, Stropparp, and other authors, accompanied, as frequently as may be, with views of their 
residencts, and sketches of their literary and personal character. 

In the March number is introduced the department of the Historica, Review or tHe Movrn—after the example of 
the Gentlemen’s, the oldest magazine in the world. It is intended hereafter to continue this feature, and present a 
carefully prepared and succinct summary of the history of the world as it comes to our knowledge during the month ; 
devoting to it such attention that our pages shall always be deserving of consultation as an authority in regard to 
contemporary events. | 

Indeed, every means possible will be used to render the International Magazine to every description of persons 
the most valuable as well as the most entertaining miscellany in the English language. ; 


Tenms—Twenty-five cents a number,; $3 a year. The work can be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, and the Publishers. Each number 
will contain 144 pages ; the three volumes issued within the year, nearly two thousand pages of the chocest current Periodical Literature. Picrortat ILLus- 
TRATIONS Qf a very superior class will be given in each number, with carefully prepared Pilates of the London, Paris, and New-York Fashions. 

Specimen copies will be furnished canvassers without charge; and the most liberal terms will be given to the Trade, Agents, and Postmasters. 

The numbers from the commencement (August) can be furnished: the first and second volumes, containing four numbers each, bound in paper, each $1— 
neatly bound in muslin, 81 25. Muslin covers for either volume can be furnished when ordered. 

CruBs.—Two copies, 85 ; one subscription for two years, $5 ; five copies, $10; ten ci. ies, $20, and one copy sent to the person remitting the money. 


OPINIONS FROM THE PUBLIU JOURNALS. 


From the ‘‘ Southern Literary Gazette. 
Tne Inwrernationatc is the best American periodical now published. It Is an in valuable 


miscellany of original and selected matter, and cheap, almost without a parallel. We commend 


it io onr readers, with the uunost confidence that they will find it all that we have said, now and 


heretofore. 
From id Home Journal.“ 


THe “International Magazine“ is the very mirror of the intellectual world, from which a 
more adequate notion mye derived of what is being done in literatare-and art, in all nations ; 
and in tales, biographies, histories, etc., it is scarcely equalled by any of the mouth lies devoted 
exclusively to sach compositions. 

From the “ Mobile Daily Advertiser. = 

The diffusion of knowledge among the masses has always been tlie object of philanthropic 
men, and we have seeh nothing more likely to assist in this great work than- the International 
Magazine.’’ Here we are treated to the best thoughts the alent minds can produce. 

From the ** Christian Inquirer.” 


A mott rich and interesting Magazine. It is not a mere compilation, but is ably edited. 


From the New York Express. 


Tur high expectations raised by the first numbers of this best of the Magazines, have been 
fully realized by the enterprising publishers. If there were ever a doubt of the success of a work, 
planned so liberally, and carried on with so much talent, such doubt can exist no longer. The 
International“ ie firmly based upon that sare foundation, the public favor, which has been 
awarded it on its merits. The press aad a rapidly increasing sabscription list fully evince this 
fact, and demonstrate that bright promise has already ripened into perfect performance, 


THOUGH we are by no means disposed to institute invidious comparisons, we know of no 
magazine throughout the country with which we have, on the whole, been eo well entertained 
as with that of Messrs. Stringer & Townsend. The popularity of this magazine is becoming very 
extensive, and we look with confidence to the time when it will be found in the house of every 
member of this community.— Erie (Pa.) Chronicle. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 BGroapway, New York. 


